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' AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION— 
Elwood Street, Secretary, 1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. Fur- 
nishes information and advises on establishment and development of 
community councils, councils of social agencies, and financial and 
social federations. Exchanges material and information among its 
members. Trains executives for community organization. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 


ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. z ; 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 BE. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health 
imsurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
“maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
. pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- — 


ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— ; 
Tribune Building, New York: 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. % 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon lL. Butter- 
field, pres., ©. J. Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
_ field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports, Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 

AMERIGAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss_ Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. : 

- AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION_Annual congress of American 
penologists, crimimologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 
published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Mem- 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
gen. secy., 135 BE. 15th St., N. Y. C. ; 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 


J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
St., New York.- For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 


request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly - 


magazine and monthly bulletin. William ¥. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 
THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
‘tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 


tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 


Mr, Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
‘ism; and Rev. EH. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 
‘CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
‘new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
“to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
_ of local child health programme, ‘ 
COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (incorporated) helps in 
organizing the werk, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
‘community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 
‘EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Frof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 
1CA—Constituted by 31 Protestant denominations, Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y.; 105 WH. 22nd St., New York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Service: Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t.-research Sec’y. ¥ : 

Commission on International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. Henry A. 

: tkinson, sec’y. : i 
: Popaninoe on onnreh and Country Life: Rev. Edmund de S. 
Brunner, exec. sec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. SK 

Commssion on Relations with France and Belgium, uniting Amer- 
ican religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Ar- 
thur J. Brown, 105 B. 22nd St., New York. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. F. Phenix, vice- 
_pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
school. Free illustrated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)— 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Interna- 
- tional system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanization 
programme. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCI 


women and girls. 


‘governments. 


AL AGENCIES. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Je 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 H. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free i| 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artific| 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the han¢ 
eapped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabl 
persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to put ti 
disabled man “‘back on the payroll.” | 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST- SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidl 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, NewYork City. Object—to promote 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Soci 
Review.” Special rates for students. r Y 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CO 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, act 
sec’y, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans t 
common rights of Amenican citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. ‘ ; | 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIE 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non- 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espec 
Non-sectarian. j 
NATIONAL, BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S. CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance p 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young } 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and 
education; camps; rest-reoms, room registries, boarding ho 
lunchrooms and cafeterids; educational classes; employment; Bi 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. ~ 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Natio: 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. N oi 


| 


National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D, C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. \ 
i pee ens of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Mer. Edy) 
. Pace. , . 
Department of Laws and Legislation— i 
Rep ent of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Job} 
a. Lapp. eee $ ey 
Department of Press and _ Publicity—Director, Justin McGrs 
Ass’t. Directar, Michael Williams, : 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond 
- _ Exec, Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. — 3 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—D: 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. i 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
105 E, 22nd St,, New York; 35 State branches. Industrial and 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; edu 
tion; deinquency; health; recreation children’s codes, Publis i 
quarterly, “The American Child.” Photographs, slides and exhibits] 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, _ : 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and pub. 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condition! 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Co - 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child we 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exh 
child welfare campaigns, etc. 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associé 
Medical Directors, Dr, Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. Andé 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York Gi 
Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeb 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neurd 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, s 
veys, state societies. “Mental Hygiene”: quarterly, $2 a year. | 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. B 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St., Cin 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitar 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceed 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Informati 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: : = 
‘Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, 4 
_ Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelpht 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ; 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. d 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 5: 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinri 
_ _ Chicago. th 
The Local Community—Howard S, Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon. New York. - 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
es of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abb 
cago, 
— y \ x 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIN 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Hate 
field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.: 130 BH. 22nd St... 
poe e Nes legs ya see Saleeeey a eis lantern slides, I 
ures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
cost. Includes New York State Committee. ¥ 2 i 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Wo 
sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comps 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for mee 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work: seeks the 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. & 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen, sec! 
130 EH. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educatt 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward co 
self-support. Monthly publication, ‘The Club Worker,” $1.50 a 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the 
zine ‘‘National Municipal Review” containing articles and 
on politics, administration and city planning. The I 
ing house for information on short ballot, city, — 
j Hon, Charles E. Hughes, pres.; 1334 
sec’y.; 261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


HEALTH NURSING— It Is Not Too Late 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. i . : 
“of public health nursing; to 
to intain a central bureau of in- : to Enroll 
Official organ, the ) Health Nurse,’’ subscription eke 
in ‘membership. Dues, $8. 00° and upward, Subscription $3.00 


NAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE_Mrs. Edith Shatto for the New Term which begins © 
Mmegr., 130 H. 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 

organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
{no fees) and to Shee constructively through members for 
onal standards. — 


NAL ‘TUBERCULOSIS. ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth -Avenue. 
ies J. Hatfield, M.D,, Managing Director. Information about 

ation, education, institutions, nursing problems and other 
s of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
de, publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ‘‘American Re- 
of Tuberculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” 


TONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
lingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
M. 23rd St. New York, Establishes cooperative committees of 

te and colored people to woul out community problems. Trains _ 
social workers, — 


NAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
don, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
“A To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
nents of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
uction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
on Signal, published weekly at Headquarters, 


TIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
-government in the work shop through organization and also 
enactment of protective legislation, Information given. Of- 
rgan, “Life and Labor.” 


AYGROUND AND. RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA = 
. S. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Play- ~ 
d, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
Special attention siven to municipal recreation problems. 


IRTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To see copter N 4 3 S hs l S 3 | : up 
ee, O45 Hoag, see’y, ocust iy hiladelphia, = f W/ 
ership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. ew or CNOOl O ocia or 
pene. ee ee Dag octet alas ae Creek, Mice E T. S ds : 
Ly e study 0 e causes of race degeneracy and means of race oy fa! ast wenty-Secon P 
4 a ge a Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- | i. 7 y gee 
: 6, ae Bugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied — = New Yorks 
J. H. Kellogg. pres N. Colver, sec’y.. : 
4 SSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living ‘ 5 
itions—John M. Gienn, dir.; 130 BE. 22d St., New York. Depart- sats 
3: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
ition, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
‘Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
‘Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
form some of the. ectagil important results. of its work. Cata-" 
sent upon request. | 
EGEE INSTITUTE—An tatiéutton for the training of Negro 
an experiment. in: race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
urnishes information on all phases of the race problem and ~ 
skegee ae and methods, Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


2 : February Seventh 


The Second Term begins February 7th at 


THE NEW SCHOOL 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


‘Courses in History, cays: Fata Psy- 
chology, Statistics, Contemporary Problems, Education 


3 The Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! 
‘SCOTT NEARING | 


versus” 


i Prof. Ez R. A. SELIGMAN 
; ‘of Columbia University 


“OSWALD GARRISON Mean | Chairman 


3 ue on SUBECT: « 

- Resolved: “That Capitalism has more to offer the 
workers of the United States than-has Socialism.’”” 
Sungay Arrernoon, January 23, 1921, 2 P. M. 
Lexineron Tueratre, Lexington Ave. & 51st St. 


 .. ‘Tickets 50¢ to ie 50-lus 10 per cent war tax. 

Bien pr gee Ox of 8, $20.00; Box of 4, $10.00. 

: ca n Sale at Box Office or 

% INE ARTS GUILD, 27 W. 8th St., Phone Stuyvesant 717 


a Late afternoon and evening courses 
a REGISTRATION OPENS JANUARY 31st 


For outline of courses apply to school 


465 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK - 
‘aan Chelsea 1386 


You are invited - to hear 


Rog “ae and Martha P. Pilconer 


2 pele WALTON, perce: 


Sige 


speak on the ect 


Second edition of The Survey’s special issue on fe 


PROHIBITION-PROSPERITY | 


“ Widespread demand for The SURVEY’S study of the effects — 
of a year’s freedom from LOW WAGES, UNEMPLOY- 
MENT and DRINK has made necessary a second edition 
of the NOVEMBER 6 issue. The price is 25 cents per 
-copy postpaid; 100 or more copies to one address, 20 
cents each, The. Survey, 112 East 19th St, New Four 7, 


> (QUAKER) MEETING HOUSE 
221 East 15th St., New York 
ee TURDAY, -JANUARY eae 1921, 2. 30mP: M. 


eld in New York City on Pioseentips 12, 1920 
m THE FINE ARTS GUILD, 27S w. 8th St., N. Y.. City. 


es, 30c._ Quantity discounts, $2.50 for 19 cor 5.00 for 25 
pre 0 copies, $15 for pans, $2.5 : oe pete 


"Published weekly by the Surve us Acnociatea, Inc., 112 EB. 19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as second- 
the post-office, few York, +» under the act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of SoMa _ 
a persed fori ins Erceetian “i03: Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on June 26, 1918. ; 
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_ REGULATIONS FOR THE CONTROL OF ARSPHENA- 
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League; 
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Departments. 


year or more. 


tions and prices. 
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MINE, NEOARSPHENAMINE, AND SODIUM 
ARSPHENAMINE IN THE District oF Co- 
_LUMBIA AND IN InTeERSTATE Trarric. From 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Dak; 
Tue RaiLroap ProsteM. By Adela K. Bitt- 
ner, in charge of High School Discussion 
I. THe AMERICANIZATION OF 
By Lillian Gay Berry; II. 
-AMERICANIZATION IN INDIANA. By the Ex- 
tension Division Staff. From Extension 
Division, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


J anuary Sale 


Household Linens 


Reductions up to 334,;% 


| N accordance with our plan to 
make this the greatest January 
Sale of our history, we have made 
the above reductions from the al- 
ready moderate prices prevailing 
throughout our MHoushold Linen 


Especially is this true in our Towel 
and Bed Linen Department where 
we are offering, for the month of 
January only, many values which 
we have been unable to give for a 


Write for January Sale Booklet 
No. 42 giving detailed descrip- 


James McCutcheon & Go. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM AND ReEvoLuTION. By 
Philip Kurinsky. Published by the Mod- 
ern Press, Box 205 Madison Square, New 
York city. Price, 10 cents. 

CONTRE L’IMPERIALISME OUVRIER, CONTRE LES 
RouTINEs SociALEs PATRONALES, POUR LA 
DEMOCRATIE ORGANISEE. By Georges Hos- 
telet. Published by the author, 30, Ave- 
nue de la Floride, Bruxelles. 

Tue Wossiinc Sritts or Hic Prices. By 
Ditlew M. Frederiksen. Reprint from the 
Financier, New York city. 

Facrors oF SAFETY WHEN PRICES Drop. By 
B. M. Anderson, Jr., economist of the 
Chase National Bank. From the Chase 
National Bank, New York city. 

A PLAN FOR AVERTING INDUSTRIAL STRIFE, By 


habiting the earth during the — 
teenth eon. 


‘postpaid. 
SECOND MessaGE TO SEAMEN, His Relation 


Tue. Curistmas TREE BLUEBIRD. By Mar 


EVERYGIRL. 


Pustic HEALTH BULLETINS: 


' Industry, by Marvin D. Shie and F 


Micwican’s MILLions oF IDLE ACRES. 


SuccEss RECORD OF DELINQUENT Boy. I 


Socra, REForM In Missouri, 1820-1 


en 


Pinte concerning. ‘a man-like creatur 


The Weimar Press, Route § 
Box 45, Los Angeles, Cal. _ Price, 50 cen 


ship to the Harbor Workers and the Ship 
owners. By Andrew Furuseth. Issued b 
the International Seamen’s Union of Am 
rica, Chicago. 4 


S. Edgar. From the Womans Press, 60 
Lexington- ave. New York city. Priced 
45 cents. 3 
By Mary S. Edgar. From th 
Womans Press, 600 Lexington ave., Ne 
York, city. Price, 35 cents: ~ 4 
Rural Hygiene 
-by L. L. Lumsden; Prevention of Streai 
Pollution by Dye and Intermedi; 
Wastes, by E. J. Casselman; Dried fil 
Powder in Infant Feeding, by W. 
Price; Keeping Tab on Sickness in th) 
Plant, by Dean K. Brundage and Bernar 
~J. Newman; Statistics of Induenza" a 
bidity, by W. H. Frost; A Further Stud) 
of the Excess Oxygen Method for the ‘De 
termination of the Biochemical Oxy ei 
Demand of Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
by Emery J. Theriault; Pellagra Incid 
in Relation to Sex, Age, Season, O 4 
tion, and “Disabling Sickness” in Seve 
Cotton-Mill Villages of South Carolin 
during 1916, by Joseph Goldberger, G. 
Wheeler and Edgar Sydenstricker ; 
ard Railway Sanitary Code; Ultra- 
Rays in Water Purification; The 1 
tance of Tellurium as a Health Haz 


E. Deeds; Treatment of Malaria 
curence of Malaria and Anopheline 
quitoes in Middle and Southern C 
nia, by William B. Herms; Psyc 
Studies of Delinquents, by Wal 
Treadway, L. O. Weldon and Ali 
Hill; Ivy and Sumac Poisoning, by 
Sweet and C. V. Grant; Can the Mo 
Convey Infection from a Malaria Pai 
Undergoing Treatment? Does Spor 
Affect Mosquito Life, by Bruce Maj 
City Health Officers, 1920; The Dia 
of the More Common Helminthic I 
tions of Man, by J. P. Hickey; Uti 
Antiplague Vaccines and Serums, y 
W. McCoy and C. W. Chapin; Liab 
of a City for Acts Committed by i 
ficers in Enforcing Health Laws, by 
Robinson; Recent Work on re » 
Carl Voegtlin: What Can a Commu 
Afford to Pay to Rid Itself of Ma th: 
by L. M. Fisher; Standardizati 
Municipal Health Organization, by 
J. McLaughlin; Ozone in Ventilati 
Study of the Relation of Diet to” Pe 
Incidence, by Joseph Goldberger, G. A 
Wheeler and Edgar  Sydenstrie 
The Efficiency of Certain Devices 
for the Protection of Sand Blasters 
the Dust Hazard, by C. E. W 
Leonard Greenberg and E. H. 
From Government Printing Office, 
ington, D. C. 


S. Lovejoy and Fred E, Janette. 
from the Detroit News. From 
Forestry Association, 1214 Sixte 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
LATION TO INTELLIGENCE, By Willis 
Clark. _ Reprinted from the Journ: 
Delinquency, Sept., 1920. - 


George B. Mangold. Published 
State Historical Society of Missour 
lumbia, Mo. 
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p as second-class matter, March 25, 1909, at. the post office, New 
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zed on June 26, 1918. 


- ONE RED 


HE American Civil Liberties Union reports (January 


four days for federal investigation as a radical when 
” It has been suggested that he was probably held as a 
r of the Volstead Act. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 4 
OUSANDS in Canada and the United States who 


enfell about life in Labrador have had an opportunity 
he last few weeks to meet the founder of the Labrador 
Mission and hear him lecture on the efficient sys- 
sf medical and social relief agencies which he has built 
course of thirty years. “The purpose of this lecture 
hich is arranged by the International Grenfell Asso- 
(305 Broadway, New York city), is to raise an en- 
fund of one and a half million dollars to secure the 
: of the more important institutional work and to 
renfell and his associates from immediate financial 
‘ith its six small hospitals, three nursing stations, 
spital ship and four hospital launches, the mission last 

ted twelve thousand patients. A. splendid seamen’s 
uilt at a cost of $200,000, is self-supporting, but the 
named, with four industrial stations and a chil- 
ome, in 1919 required a budget of $81,000 for their 
ance. ‘This low cost is accounted for by the fact that 
is of the work is carried on by volunteers, many of 
es from American colleges. Every man not in 
othes, says Dr. Grenfell, is naturally looked upon 
y the natives, and since these have learned to 
practice of medicine as including a great variety 
are taught neither at St. Bartholomew’s nor 
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“Seattle police held William Antonno in jail for 


found a copy of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam on his. 


nave read the fascinating books of Dr. Wilfred T. 


ns—such as teaching industries, caring for © 


young children, superintending the construction of a building, © 
settling family quarrels or finding a wife for a lone fisherman 
—life for the volunteers is far from monotonous. Many of the 

women workers, likewise, are decidedly many-sided; trained 
nurses, they also manage small institutions, teach children and — 
train the maimed and the blind in basket work, weaving and — 


matmaking, ete 
The influenza epidemic of last year in some parts ot Lab- 


rador killed off a quarter of the people and left many orphans 
to be cared for; it was the worst calamity suffered within © 
memory. To the health problems has been added lately an — 
The best markets of the Labrador _ 
coast for dried fishes, the countries around the Mediterranean, — 
impoverished by the war, have suffered so much in the ex- — 


important economic one. 


change value of their currency that they cannot afford to buy 
the northern product. 
for the time being, almost catastrophic for the whole coast. 


But Dr. Grenfell is optimistic that a way out of it will be 


found, since the demand for fish is as great as ever. 


A NEW STEEL CAMPAIGN 


HE lull in the organization of the steel workers which a 


B followed the discontinuance of the National Committee 
for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers at the Mon- 

treal meeting of the American Federation of Labor last 
summer, is now broken. The action of the federation was 


brought about by the resignation of the Amalgamated Asso-— 


ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers from the National 
Committee. Having jurisdiction over all workers in the in- 


dustry, as the association did, it was virtually impossible for _ 


the National Committee to function without its cooperation. 


> The next move had to come from the Amalgamated. In 
the announcement, last week, that a new committee to or- — 


ganize workers in the steel industry has been created, M. J. 
Tighe of Pittsburgh, president of the Amalgamated, appears 
as chairman of the new committee. Thus leadership from 


the association is assured. William Hannon of Chicago, a 


member of the general executive board of the International 
Association of Machinists, is the secretary. 
tions, not actually engaged in the steel industry, have been 
eliminated from the new body. Fourteen unions already hay- 
ing members in the industry have taken up the task of unioni- 
zation. ‘These are the International Brotherhood of Electrical 


‘Workers, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Help- 


ers, Structural Iron Workers, Mine, Mill and Smelter Men, 
Stationary Firemen and Oilers, Iron Moulders’ Union, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Patternmakers’ League 
of America, Foundry Employes’ Union, Bricklayers’ Union, 


Steam and Operating Engineers, the Brotherhood of Railway — 


Carmen and the two unions represented by Messrs. Tighe 
and Hannon. It is announced that plans are being made 
for organization and not for a strike in the steel industry. 
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An impasse has been reached which is, © 


All organiza- 


589 


ia we 


_ Chicago. 


Thomas in the Detroit News — 


THE WILD AND WOOLLY TENDERFOOT 


William Z. Foster, who led the steel strike of 1919 and 
who previously organized the workers in the stock yards, is 
not a member of the new committee. He is acting as the 
temporary secretary-treasurer of the Trade Union Educational 
League with headquarters at 166 West Washington street, 
The purpose of this organization is, as its name 
indicates, educative. Through it, plans for trade’ union 
development may be formulated. The association does not, 
however, according to its announcement, purpose the building 
of any new unions. ‘The amalgamation of existing bodies 
_ would be a more probable outcome of its activity. This group, 

which is an organization of the more radical members of 
existing unions, has no connection with the present plans for 
the. steel campaign. 


100 CHILD CLINICS FOR EUROPE 


CHANGE in the policy of the American Red Cross 


toward its work in Europe, involving a shifting from 

a general relief basis to the child welfare unit system, 

is being rapidly expedited, according to a recent public an- 

nouncement of Dr. Livingston Farrand, chairman of the 
central committee. 

_ About twenty units are already at work, three of them 

in Montenegro and most of the others in Poland. It is 


planned to have fifty of these units in operation within a 


few months and a hundred established eventually. The 
health problem of the child is, indeed, the chief concern of 
the American Red Cross in Europe at present. 

A preliminary budget of some $5,000,000 has been set 
aside for developing these child health stations and for oper- 
ating them for a year. ‘To each station it is expected that at 
feast one physician, three trained nurses, a relief worker, a 
chauffeur and, if necessary, a clerk will: be assigned. Since 


the needs of the different countries are so diverse it is stated 


that it is impossible to set up uniform standards. Although 
the Red Cross personnel, now in Europe, will be utilized 
__as far as possible, some additions will be made—especially to 
the staff of physicians. 
Homer Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
‘ciation of New York has been delegated by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to assist in this work. Mr. Folks states that 


paracon oF ae wy oe pines, aided tes supp. 
from the American Red Cross. The nursing service, 

Folks states, will carry on the follow-up work in Tones 
see that the physician’s orders are carried out. Warm clo 
ing will be provided by the relief workers. The Hoover / 
ministration plans to work in close conjunction with th 
units—supplying the necessary food for children who 

sick, 


DISCRIMINATION 


LCATRAZ, the federal prison on the island of t 
name in San Francisco harbor, has formally barred 
Nation and the New Republic from its reading ta 

hesoriling to a recent ruling of its executive officer, no inm 
of the military prison will be allowed to read these wee 
until peace has been formally declared. Colliers’ and Har 
Weekly are permitted. The secretary of war, after inves 
tion, has formally advised the Survey that this bit of ; 
which came to the East through the Federated Labor Pr 
correct. The ruling is in line with other restrictions at 
catraz, as brought out by Winthrop D. Lane in the Su a 
for July 3, 1920, as result of his staff investigations regard| 
the treatment of federal prisoners. 


THE NEW YORK STATE ace 


NNOUNCEMENT by Governor Miller of © 
York, in-his first message to the legislature, that 
in favor of the abolition of the state Narcotic Drug € 
mission, may help to focus public opinion once more on 
serious national problem. Governor Miller says: j 


Phere was. appropriated for the Department of Nar 
Drug Control last year $92,600, and the requests this year a 
$217,378.75. I doubt the wisdom of continuing this deba 
ment. The problem is a difficult one. In my opinion i 
_ effectively be dealt with in only one of two ways—eit 
preventing unlawful sale of drugs by stopping smu 
which. can only be done by the federal government, or} 
custodial care and treatment of addicts, which is pracicall) 
impossible.” The state does not prohibit the sale of drugs, 
only attempts to regulate it. It occurs to me that the 
ing of permits and the accompanying supervision might ~ 
be committed to some local authority. It has been sugge 
that the powers of the commission be transferred to the 
Department of Health. In any view it does not’ appear 


that a separate state department is necessary to deal with 1 
‘subject. 


This is a definite statement of opinion from the go 
It would be of interest to the public to know whether 
he intends to leave the matter to rest there or will 
nounce some constructive policy upon which intereste 
cies and individuals may base cooperation directed 
actual accomplishment. The public is vitally int 
this matter and is fairly sure to ask if the governor 
his recommendation simply as a part of the gener 
of reduction in state expenses or out of real concern: 
public good. 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, health commissioner far 
city, in commenting on the governor’s suggestions 
-his hearty approval, saying that he believes the situa 
be better handled locally. There never was any 
operation between the state and city health depat 
New York so far as the narcotic drug problem i is cc 
and the removal of one from the field may serv 
unlimited opportunities on the other. It will be o 
to the public to see, in the event of the recomme: 
Governor Miller bane acted upon, what effect th 
freedom from restriction will have upon the city 


eetaly obtained 


ment has seated its. CO in a pane letter ad- 
by acting secreary Norman H. Davis to the National 
Be eee ‘His text = a. ee Donate issued by the 


aA ae On the conta, ithe State Depart- 
h ae, “has oe an intense and continual interest 


ints out that the ales eee Distribution Commit- 
‘the Friends Service Committee (the latter, however, 
ough an English Quaker organization) have actual- 
ed in Russia for some time. ‘This record, the League 
Nz ations Association-declares in its answer to Secretary 


in spite of, and not with the aid of American of- 
es K. Thomas, Sees: of the Friends’ relief 


fe pee in Gre ceGation with the yee for some 
shortly after the lifting of the blockade we received 
t the department would have no objection to our send- 

ef mission with supplies. This statement, however, 
cancelled a day later. At a recent conference between the 
secretary of state and representatives of several relief 
tions, it was_ stated that the present attitude of the 
nt is not to Bproye of any Bierce? relief for 


ebental ‘ae the testimony of other agencies, 
ify. Sa Deed ete: of the League of Free 


mber oe men and 


+ For ne two (SOEs in question have got help 


agents, did not insist on the letter of the law. 
association : 


WHAT'S THE USE? 


Nations Association which the State Department now is anxi- 


ous to refute. ; 
The British Friends, with the assistance of a sympathetic 
government, were able to establish connections and commence 
work some 'time ago; through them Americans were able to 
participate in a certain amount of real and effective relief work, 
though the total volume of this remained infinitesimal com- 
pared. with the size of the problem. After the announced lift- 
ing of the blockade, in July, the United States government in 
reply to inquiries stated that it would not tinder Americans 


interested in relief: They might go into Russia—but without 


passports, without identification, at their own risk, if they could 
get to a contiguous country and if they could make arrange- 
ments without use of direct mail service, which remained clos- 
ed. ‘Two American social workers, so far as is known, have 
been able to brave all the obstacles and have become personal 
messengers of American goodwill. 


The State Depantment lays all the blame for the insignific- _ 


ance of American aid on the shoulders of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Mr. Davis says: ~ 


The only relief work wihch the Soviet will tolerate is the 
direct gift of supplies to the Soviet government, to be dis- 
tributed by them as their own largesse. 


While technically this statement may have a basis, says the 
association, in fact it is untrue. Like any authority anywhere, 


charged with emergency relief on an enormous scale, the — 


Soviet authorities could not permit any outside organization to 
come in and carry on operations according to its own plans, 
possibly singling out some particular classes or races to receive 
the benefit of their help and thus exciting race or group en- 
mities. In practice, the Soviet authorities, having established 
their ruling that all relief work must go through their own. 


The facts in this case are that s since October 29 the American 
Friends Service Committee has distributed almost $200,000 — 
worth of supplies in Moscow and Petrograd, some of which 
have been received from the American Red Cross. They re- 
“port that while technically responsible to the Soviet Com- 
_missariat of Supplies, they have actual charge of the handling 
and distribution of all relief. The Soviet government has — 


To quote the — : 


_ placed a large warehouse at (hee diapowal ae) has given them — 
full and cordial cooperation. The secretary of the committee 
in charge stated last Friday to an official of this organization 
that he would gladly undertake to distribute a million dollars’ 
worth of relief in the same way. 


Both the British Friends and the American Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee have effectually worked in this way for many 
months. This fact, admitted by the State Department, would 


scem in direct contradiction with Mr. Davis’ statement that. 


the fault lay with the official obstruction on the part of the 
Soviet government. 

No special mention is made in this public correspondence of 
the relation of the American Red Cross to the Russian relief 
problem, though no doubt the under-secretary has it in mind 
when he says: 


_ Representatives of the large relief organizations, with the 

knowledge and approval of the Department of State, have vis- 

ited the central Soviet authorities in Moscow, in the hope of 

establishing a modus vivendi for such work, but with two ex- 

ceptions have been met by rebuffs (the exceptions, as the con- 

text shows, being the Friends and the Joint Distribution Com- 
_ mittee). 


But was the rebuff of Red Cross officials due so much to the 
specific plans of aid which their representatives tentatively sub- 
mitted as to enmity to the American Red Cross as such on the 
grounds of its past history in dealings with Russia since the 
second revolution? Its attitude in withdrawing from Soviet 
Russia and in supplying with men and materials armies war- 
ring upon the Soviet government, advancing and retreating 
with these armies, was exactly the attitude assumed in war- 
fare against a hostile nation. Whatever there may be of truth 
in charges of abuse of the Red Cross uniform, at an earlier 
stage, for political purposes, the fact just mentioned suffices to 
account for the unwillingness of the Soviet authorities to co- 
operate with the American Red Cross as long as they regard 
it as a semi-official body closely linked in purpose and in prac- 
tice with the policy of the United States State Department. 


If they fail to find in the application of that policy the “in- 


tense and continual interest” in Russian relief of which Mr. 
Davis’ letter speaks, the Soviet authorities suffer from no 
greater blindness than thousands of anxious Russians in the 
- United States who are unable to get word to their near of kin, 
and humanitarian Americans whose efforts to do something 
ractical and immediate to ameliorate the appalling distress of 
- Russia time and again ran up against the obstructions of the 


- United States government’s ban on communications between 


the two countries which Mr. Davis himself admits. 

Parts of Mr. Davis’ letter, dealing with passports and other 
technical points, seem to indicate that the government has 
changed its policy since the League of Free Nations first 
brought its charges, though he does not admit that fact. As 
for the period between July and October, to which those 
charges refer, the fact that in spite of much anxious desire to 
send relief supplies and workers—as shown by many public 
meetings and the efforts of a number of smaller agencies to set 
things going—practically no relief materials were shipped from 
American ports with Russia for their destination, is perhaps a 
sufficient reply to the claim that, since July 8, there has been 
“no restriction on the export to Russia of medical supplies, 
soap and the common necessities of life.” In practice the com- 
bined regulations of State Department, War Trade Board and 


(Ce 


Post Office sufficed effectively, as the association charges, “to 


refuse to permit relief to be sent to that vast portion of Russia 
which is under the control of the Soviet government.” 
‘The United States is not at war with Russia, a fact which 
the State Department—as in the letter quoted—seems alter- 
nately to acknowledge and to forget. The more striking is 
the contrast between the practice of obstruction toward Russia 
_ —as exhibited, for instance, in the refusal to send mail prepaid 
at the risk of senders—and the stream of letters and relief 
workers and help permitted and encouraged to Austria and 
_. Germany with which this country is technically still at war; 


. parity in practice out into the open. 


Justice, signed by eels of the most reputable juri 


claim to Geasetenicy Mr Dare plea that “postal commu 
tions could not be formally established without treaty 
tiations.” 
Altogether, the Teague of Free Nations Agediuow S| 
to have performed a public service in getting this grave ¢ 


THE DEPORTATION REPORT 


HE delay in publication of the report of the deportati) 
cases, made last winter by Constantine M. Panuny i 
for the Interchurch World Movement, robbed it | 

its news value. Some part of the public, probably that pi 

which will read it, is already aware of the wrongs commii ti 
by the Department of Justice in its own name, during { qi 
strenuous deportation orgy of late 1919, and early 1920. 7J 

report upon the illegal proceedings of the Departme t: 


the country, dispassionately gave enough facts to disill 
the most optimistic believers in governmental infallibili 

In publishing Mr. Panunzio’s report, the Commissi tf 
the Church and Social Service of the Federal Counci 
Churches of Christ in America renders a practical se 
For as a result of Mr. Panunzio’s careful, scientific ang 
of 200 typical cases, it includes in its introdieeun 2 ‘ser 
of proposals for modification of the present immigration 

Before making the proposals, the commission says: “It 
well be argued that the very concept of Christendom re 
deportations from one nation to another wholly anom 
But we are here concerned only with practical Proposal 
a legislative program.” ae he proposals. follow: 


1. With reference to what are commonly called poll 
offenses, no act or utterance which at common law would | 
amount ¢o a solicitation or attempt to commit a crime shou 
held a sufficient ground ‘for deportation. To deport a pi 
merely for the possession of ideas, however deport ¢ oa 
not only an illiberal, but a wholly futile, method of directin 
tellectual development, 


2. It seems clear that the interests of equal justice would 
promoted by eliminating from the Immigration law the 
vision which makes membership in certain organizations a 
ficient cause for deportation. The report makes it evident 
the status of an individual alien in relation to the gover 
cannot, with safety, be determined on the basis of membershi 
in an organization. Without reference to the controversy 
the legality of this or that organization, “membership” i 
ill-defined a relationship to be made the exclusive test of a 
dividual’s attitude. | 


3. An alicn resident after he has been in the country, 
period long enough to allow of a full determination of 
right to domicile in the United Sates should, when his depo 
tion is sought for any cause, have the protection of such ¢ 
process. of law and of such constitutional safeguards as app! 
to a citizen accused of a crime. . 


4. There seems to be no unanimity of opinion among author 
ities on immigration as to whether or not deportation case 
should be handled entirely by the federal courts, A po bh 
alternative would be an immigration court, quasi-judicia 2" 
character, in which the alien would be guaranteed due pro 
of law a the proper constitutional safeguards. 


Sc Lt cannot be doubted that the method of raiding 
employed. in apprehending suspected aliens has resulte 
great injustice and hardship. These evils would be eff 
prevented by a provision that arrests should be ma 
when a warrant has previously been sworn out and is. 
by the officer making the arrest, or when the offense i 
mitted in the presence of the officer. 


6. The government agent, who himself instigates 
acts for the purpose of apprehending the perpetrators, 
ing himself by his official connection, must be eliminate: 
‘the administration of our federal laws. Two measure: 
' gest themselves as tending to curb such activities, — 


a. A provision that no agent who is found to h 
_voked unlawful acts shall be granted immunity on the 
of his government connection. 


extensive consideration of the a teiem involved by 
of wide ‘experience and authoritative opinion.” 
anunzio’s report is a first-hand study of a cross sec- 
ion of last winter’s cases based not on hearsay but on actual 
bstimony from detained radicals. , The facts are stated; the 
sader is left to draw his own conclusions. 


A CROP REPORT FROM IOWA 


‘culture in furtherance of community organization is be- 
inning to bear fruit, excellent in size and flavor, was 
evident at the second: Iowa rural life conference held 
ary 4 to 7 ‘under the presidency of Prof. George H. von 
ny The home, church, school and club as factors in the 
an of a “common Ievel ‘of higher community fellowship 
ghborliness” ‘were discussed by Rev. Peter Jacobs 
own successful demonstration during seven years of 
at Randolph gave special point to his analysis of the 
of the rural church); Miss Holden, who gave some 
interesting facts on the homie ‘demonstration agents’ and 
m bureau women’s successful work in getting hot school 
nes served in every school of Iowa county; Elizabeth Jen- 
ins, of the Y. W. C. A., W. N. Northcott, of the Y. M. C. 
4., and Walter Davidson, of the Americana Red Cross, who 
lined programs of cooperation between their respective na- 
bodies and local community organizations; Prof. Mac- 
on community singing; Prof. Alma L. Binzel, on child 


, who dwelt on the importance of strong social and com- 


rment of rural life, in which he is primarily interested ; 

P. E. McClenahan, state superintendent of Public Instruc- 
1. Mr. McClenahan told the conference of the tapidity with 
ich consolidation of rurals schools is going on in Iowa. He 
at a the ie one-room 1 schools Iowa once had, 


erie of ay one-room school, andi still houses a 
ity of rural children in the meantime. Many deplorable 


villages SE the state where changes in population take 
a rapidly. — ut 


ORK’ S INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


first message to the legislature, Governor. Nathan 
called for the reorganization of the New York State 
ustrial Commission. At the same time, the Knight Com- 
e, a body created by the last legislature, has been conduct- 
n inquiry into the workings of the commission. It has 


factory laws strictly enforced. This last influence 
t from the great body of employers, and certainly not 
arger group of citizens who are not employers. It 


rediate interests are of more importance than the 
in the health and safety of the people. This 
effective at Albany, as similar groups are at most 
lt Se to pepeat for those who are silent. 


/ iller placed ee on the need of economy. 
soul $1,000,000, | at least, might be saved as a 


tion of the industrial commission. 


HAT the activity of the Iowa State College of Agri- - 


g in the home; President Hunt, of the Iowa Farm Bu- | 


happened that a third influence is moving in the same di- | 
_ This comes from the hostility of those who do not 


ion of a minority who act on the mistaken view | 


retaining the competent civil service employes and officials. — 


mmission eapeeuine of five ree a new bod hee or- 


; ganized with one administrative head and with an advisory — 
board of three members. 


Governor Miller said that two ben- — 
efits, economy and efficiency would result from the eesti y 


As to the form of the industrial commission, there is pee 
for debate. New York has tried both the single head com- 
mission and the present form with five members. In the name 
of efficiency, a few years ago, the commission was reorganized _ 
and the existing system was adopted. Many good citizens op- 
posed the change at that time. In different states, industrial 
commissions vary in organization. ‘There is perhaps no best 
form. ‘Trained, intelligent, disinterested, public servants have 
done good work through organizations differeney in form. One — 
of the most distinguished leaders in the field, Carroll D. 
Wright, worked with the most primitive machinery. The es- 
sential thing in any such situation as the present is, according- 
ly, to retain in the public service those members of the present — 
organization, such as Miss Perkins, who by their records have — 
proved their competence. Careful ay can, however, as Gov- 
ernor Miller suggested in his message, discover ‘lean What-. 
ever changes are made, such persons should be retained. The 
state ought to have a aia interest in the experience and skill — 
of civil servants and officials who have obtained their knowl- — 
edge and competence in public office and at public expense. 
To fail to use available experts is not economy. It is waste. 

Governor Miller said also that in the matter of inspection — 
there is a great duplication of service. He suggested that the 
number of inspectors ought to be reduced and that where it — 
was possible, reliance ought to be had on local and federal — 
agents. Where inspection is actually duplicated, and where — 
the state can, with safety, trust to local or federal agents for — 
the enforcement of its laws, such simplification ought to be 


‘adopted. The history of industrial legislation has, however, — 


shown that it is illusory to expect local authorities to enforce 
factory acts. Only when the states, after decades of flounder- 
ing, began to create special legal machinery for the inspection 
of factories and for the prosecution of violations of the indus- 
trial code was there any real observance of the law. To rely 
upon the activity of municipal and county authorities in these 
_Matters is, with certain exceptions, to invite a disregard for 


“the law. 


The industrial commission performs one of the most im- 
portant governmental functions. Manufacturing industry was 


fostered in this country in order to increase the national wealth 


and to raise the level of life. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that while manufactures did increase enormously the 
sum of wealth, great damage was done to many classes of citi- 
zens. Mechanical industry created new hazards. To protect | 
itself further, industrially, the state has been compelled to at- 
tempt to control industrial conditions. This control is essen- 
tial to the protection of the health and safety and the well- — 
being of the great mass of industrial workers. The govern- — 


“ment activity in this field is, therefore, as urgent as the public 


control of education. In any reorganization, this fundamental _ 
should be kept in mind. My 

It would be a tragedy if the sound work which the commis- 
sion has done were destroyed. It would be hardly less serious if _ 

a pell-mell reconstruction were ordered. During the interim, _ 
a period which might last as long as a gubernatorial term of 
office might elapse. The labor laws would be in virtual sus- — 
pense. Even with tthe best will, much time is required to mas- 
ter the technique of such intricate administration as that in- 
volved in the enforcement of an industrial code. The public — 
interest lies in the direction of weeding out the inefficient and 


True economy and true efficiency can be secured only in that 
way. More important still, these offer the only road towar 
the preservation of those standards of industrial life which are 
now the measures of the civilization of a people. a 


sailles. 
_ your best customer and then expect him to trade with you. 
~ But when this aspect of the situation is admitted, it must be 
confessed that the government has shown itself almost entirely 
devoid of plan. 


- England 


and women in this country, and probably some three 
times that number are working on short time. This 
has been no sudden or unexpected development, and 
the government has been warned—not merely by the Labor 
Party—to have plans ready for meeting the emergency. What 
is essentially different in the present situation from the previ- 


ous history of unemployment, is the temper of the working 


class. Before the war, unemployment was a recognized inci- 
dent of the industrial system; and the measures proposed to 
meet it went but little way beyond the conference of inade- 
quate doles. Today, unemployment outweighs in social signif- 
icance every other issue before the country—not excluding Ire- 
land. If it is to be regarded as an incident of capitalism, then 
a wide-spread opinion demands that capitalism be reconstruct- 
ed from top to bottom. If it be preventable, men are not less 
determined that the distress shall be mitigated with promptness 
and generosity. Public opinion is insistent that the govern- 
ment produce a toroughgoing plan for coping with the evil. 
It must, of course, be admitted that, except indirectly, the 
situation cannot be ascribed to the fault of the government. 
Briefly the causes of the present crisis are: 

1. The collapse of Central Europe which has deprived us of 
our second-best customer except upon a narrow scale. 

2. The inability to trade with Russia. The immediate benefits 
of such commerce are probably exaggerated, but some sub- 
stantial relief in such trades as the engineering and the boot 
and shoe industries might be expected. 

3. The chaos of the exchanges. It is clear so long as there are 
two thousand crowns to the pound, in its turn, worth only 
three anda half dollars, the normal process of production 
cannot be resumed. 

4. The heavy burden of the excess profits tax which makes many 

- jarge manufacturers unwilling to expand their businesses. 


5. The stringency of bank credit, due to the general scarcity of 


capital. 
All these are the natural result of the war; though it 


should be insisted that some of them, at least, could have been 


largely mitigated had a reasonable peace been signed at Ver- 
You cannot, as Mr. Keynes has pointed out, strangle 


The minister of labor, Dr. McNamara, who 
may be a hard worker, but lacks imagination and insight, pro- 


a posed to the House of Commons three remedies: 


a. Unemployment relief at 15 sh. a week was to be extended 
: so that some twelve million workers should come within 
the immediate scope of the Insurance Act. 

b. Three million pounds were to be placed at the disposal of 
a committee who would apportion it among local author- 
ities undertaking approved schemes of public utility. 

c. The building trades. were to be asked to absorb 50,000 ex- 
soldiers, for each of whom a gratuity of £5 would be paid 
to the unions—£2 when the man was accepted by the 
unions and £3 on the completion of his training. 


Now upon each of these remedies certain comments must be 
made. Firstly, 15 sh. a week is entirely useless when the cost 
of living is borne in mind. No family today can hope to sub- 
sist in minimum comfort on less than £3 a week. Secondly, 
the grant of £3,000,000 is valuable only if and when the local 


authorities put forward their schemes. But the grant is meant 


to assist. schemes, not to pay for them; and since schemes mean 


a further increase in the rates, it is not likely that -many local 


authorities will put them forward. Even if they do, with a 


~ million unemployed, £3,000,000 is only a drop in the bucket. 


Thirdly, the offer to the building unions is not only bad in it- 
self, but is not likely to be accepted. ‘The unions want, not a 


bribe, but a guarantee of continuous employment for their 
present members. 


At the present price of building materials, 


ee pew building is virtually at a standstill, and despite eabinet 


enthusiasm, little is being done to encourage it. 
of subsidizing unions of one kind likely to persuade other 
unions to look with indifference on the public purse. 
50,000 men constitute only one-twentieth of those out of work. 


Nor is a policy 
Besides, 


HERE are now. almost 0 one emnillion ieainloyed a men i 9 


‘wages. 


} 1e y be € 

pr 1e minister's devon remark in last week’s deb te 

those who cannot find work here must be prepared to en 

to the colonies. On this only three comments are necessai 

1. The colonies have just the same problems of bhemploys 

‘as we. 

2. Those who could successfully emigrate cannot be upareds 

3. The colonies do not want those who cannot successfully ¢ 

grate. ‘= 

As a matter of fact it is really the broad truth that the g 

ernment has no policy at all upon unemployment. ; 

The employers, with one exception, cannot be said to 
been much more helpful. Some, I think a minority, frank 
welcome this as an opportunity to put the trade unions 
to their pre-war position. —They look upon the time as sui 
to secure an increase of hours of labor to force decreas 
Neither of these would, in the opinion of every 
petent judge, be possible without a struggle which would 
most certainly issue in revolution. Others are content tox ur 
that the moment is ripe for securing a better understand 
between capital and. labor with a view to increased prod: 
They seize upon such criticisms as those of Mr. Clynes 
the “slackness” of labor and find the whole root of t 
therein. The difficulty of this view, which is, on the 
instinct with fair intention, is its failure to realize that - 
motives to production are largely gone and that the proble 
higher production will not be solved until large concessio! 
are made to the demand for industrial self-governme 
third party, of whom Sir Allan Smith, perhaps the leadi 
ployer in this country today, is spokesman, frankly admits 
the whole issue of unemployment has, since the war, been s 
ed to new ground and urges that each industry must m 
its unemployed members as a charge upon itself. Thi 
will be remembered, was the essence of the Foster-Sparkes 
posals for the reconstruction of the building industry. 
it as proved rather a pious hope than a practical f 
lacks administrative substance by reason of its failure to, 
quantitative expression to the idea of maintenance. Mo 
while some trades are organized in a way which makes 
lan Smith’s proposals feasible, others have not advanced 
Unemployment must therefore be treated not sectional 
nationally. ‘The accidents of industrial life must not bs 
to penalize any group of workers; and that involves n 
measures made in Parliament and administered by the C 

The Labor Party, on December 29, 1920, held a 
conference in London to discuss the whole problem. — 
views there, definitely, emerged: 

rt. The views of the unemployed themselves. 

in a circular issued to the delegates: (a) full unemple 
pay at trade union rates; (b) recognition of the Soviet 
ernment; (c) removal of all obstacles to trade with Ru 
(d) a general strike if these demands were not granted 
in seven days. 

Of the four points in this attitude only che second and 
were realistic. The first would bankrupt the governme 
unemployment continued over any space of time, the 
would be equivalent to a revolution which labor is not : 
for and, at the present juncture, would be playing into th 
ployers’ hands. 

2. The “official” attitude of labor. This demanded: (a) 
mediate peace and resumption of trade with Russia; — 
the restoration of Central Europe by means of interne 
credits; (c) the provision of work by the local author 


~ (d) a maintenance benefit of 40 sh. a week to house 
~ and 25 sh. a- week to single persons. 


This program is frankly out of the range of im 
practicability. Russia has just recalled Krassin; the s 
credits proposed, while obviously vital, would inca 
from France that this government has neither the cou 
the conviction to face; the local authorities, having : 
permeated by a new group of reactionaries at the 
elections, are incapable of taking any bold step} 1 nor 
ernment so frankly and cynically oie 


li sintegration and 
pee neon. 


as discovered. an inevitable precursor. of revolution, 
ce the Armistice. © ae 


“spirit ach: ded be: conference: 


men—were emphatic about two things: First, that the 


ocialism ; second, that the essence of wisdom was vig- 
d relentless agitation. “If the unemployed,” said Mr. 
ley, “make themselves as objectionable to law and order 
Irish have done, their. problem will soon be solved.” 


submit to perrction or privation, and demand that 


Were again employed. » 


ese are brave words, Bui they do not ‘ake! us very far 
rd a solution. And I think that certain emphases are 
d before they can be rightly measured. The Labor Party 
y denounces this Parliament; but it has, itself, done little 
; thing to dominate this Parliament. It has ‘undertaken 
campaign of any size to educate public opinion either on 
r on unemployment. It has not faced with frankness 
tting a majority in the House of Commons. The way to 
strial health lies in restoring Central Europe, in peace 
Russia, in drastic disarmament, whether or not America 
Japan agree, and in the cessation of imperial adventure. 
vernment will do none of these things and it will, ac- 
ngly, simply skirt the fringe of unemployment without 
ig the heart of the problem. Only a labor government 
have the courage to do that; but labor must first have the 
‘o make itself a government. Harotp > J Laski. 

ae December 30, 1920. 


AST ee a reach ae court decreed the disso- 
lution of the Confederation Générale du Travail. 
Tt i is a ugk be decision,” insist the officers of 


nce . from ae defunct oe cabinet which 


“was carefully ‘chosen. pace evant and in- 
epression had swept the country. The famous 
of mobilizing the army to take up the slack in 
ol he. at Rie It would bankrupt the 


Peay at fee Senko The: most €s- 
all—the unions of coal and metal workers in 
eo ce lost their usual strategic position. 


ea the 


ee Fae: the moment means very little 


ernment for the next few months. The 
They can tie up all 
ent comes in. The army is 


real cure for the present intolerable situation was inter- 


=e employment, or, if out of work, by eth state until. 
_ Every speaker warned the con-~ 


_ fare of French transportation was nationalization of the rail- 


Tom Shaw, ~ 
rner, Frank Bramley—all of them moderate and rea- 


locomotives bore upon the headlight the sign manual of the 
-union—a knot of red ribbon, or a red rose. 
dead stop. 


rkers,” said Tom Shaw, “must declare that they will _ 


against the Confederation. 
talk of a general strike ran wild; then an attempt to call one; 


~ labor is by tradition internationalist ; for years they have been _ 


‘represented on international Seah ene and in attempts to 
undamental question which is the ways and means of © 


~Moscow a-last attempt in the form of the new, powerful and 


__-Railv ay transport lies at the root of the whole difficulty. 
~ Last spring the railway unions decided after much consulta- 


ship and control of the securities of the principal railway sys- 


vantages of both public and private ownership. The labor 
men are left without voice in the policy toward themselves and 


whole program. 


‘ment was left with the next move. 
tional borders. Out of the war there grew a realization that 


the designs or even desires of that government. 
this body brought squarely to issue in France the policy of the 
French Socialist Party, whose leaders are in some measure 
“also members of the Confederation Générale. t 
split, the former moderate Socialists under Marcel Cachin 
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thes “necessary traffic moving. - Nothi g but 
evol tion scouht prevent control of this situation. 


tion that the only solution both for themselves and for the wel- 


ways with a share of control placed in the hands of the work- 
ers. ‘The existing arrangement involves government owner- 


tems of the republic, a plan which involves many of the disad- 


toward the technical railway problems. With the approval 
of the Confederation Général du Travail, a strike was called 
to nationalize the roads. For a few days chaos reigned. Train 
in transit were permitted to finish their runs, but only if their 


Then followed a 
The government began to put pressure upon the 
workers, and one of the means was the institution of this suit 
Followed a brief interval in which 


than a controversy, culminating in a substantial failure of the 
The policy of French labor unions was re- 
manded to the area of discussion once more, and the gover 


And now came the Russian question, cleaving straight across 
the Confederation and all French socialist tactics alike. French 


form an organization of workers which should pass all na- 


efforts thus far had failed; and at the end there has come from 


intensely active Third Internationale. It has swept continent- 
al Europe like a storm. Originally perhaps within the control 


‘of the. Moscow government, it now runs apparently beyond 


A month ago a 


_ After a clean 


voted to accept the twenty odd conditions imposed by the 


‘Third Internationale and to affiliate with the Russian organi- 


zation. This carried with it the allegiance of a large propor- 


tion of the members of the French labor unions, who are thus 
committed to some degree to supporting the Russian Com- 
munists. It is a plain declaration of war upon the government 
and a plain proposal that the time has come for a proletarian _ 
revolution. But the Confederation Générale has kept entirely 


clear of the policy, however compromised some of its officers 
and members might be, and instead has favored the Interna- _ 
- tional Federation of Trades Unions, a more conservative body 
still in process of formation which opposes the Third Interna- _ 


-tionale, 


~throw in its lot with the Left Communist group, the Third — 
- Internationale. : 


Con-_ 


and the product is not essential either to _ 


this emotional quality which reduces the staying power of 


d its a aaatiyay units could — “Within recent history from becoming prolonged strugulcs for 


29h 


just now? ‘The war weariness of the French people and the 


French court the decision by which the Federation of Labor 
was decreed dissolved. It knew that it would find the labor 
_ groups disorganized and unready to take up the fight. ie. 
-any other time, one could have predicted with some certainty _ 
that such action would immediately lead to a general strike— 


‘tional impulses than is labor in other western countries. ‘But 


Now that it is declared a criminal organization, it is 4 ; 
hardly too much to forecast that the whole body will be forced 
far to the left of its original position, and in self-defence may _ 


But did not the government foresee this? Why did it act z 


division of French labor make it possible for the nationalist — 
group which is controlling France at present to get from a_ 


especially in France where labor is more easily led by emo- 


the government in taking this action now may be aware of - 


labor and which in fact has prevented several general strikes — 


596 


general strike is not to be compared with what it would be 
in a country with well organized labor forces, schooled to 
hold out through a critical situation—as, for instance, in 
Germany or in Great Britain. Apotr A. BErwe, Jr. 


In the Cradle of Wars 


IT, Kingdoms and Republics 


N spite of vicissitudes, all the Balkan states have come 

down to the present as kingdoms, though not one of the 

four kings on the throne at the beginning of the war was 

ruling last summer. In Greece, Constantine was forced 
to abdicate (although recently recalled the stability of his posi- 
tion is dubious) ; in Bulgaria at the close of the war, Ferdi- 
nand yielded his place to his son Boris; in Serbia, Peter became 
so enfeebled that his son was appointed regent, and Charles of 
Rumania died in October 1914, being succeeded by Ferdinand 
whose occupation of the throne is much stabilized by the 
popularity of the queen. 

All the arguments that can be wiles for the continuance of 
the monarchial institution certainly hold good for the Balkans, 
but there are also peculiar difficulties arising from the fact 
that under the principle of self-determination, large areas 
were added, especially to Rumania and Serbia, where the 
cultural differences are widely separated from those of the 
old kingdoms. ‘This raises the real question as to whether 
such differences can be integrated under dynastic systems. 

Transylvania belongs with Rumania because of its. pre- 
_ dominant Rumanian population, but there are also large num- 
bers of Magyars and Germans within the territory, and they, 
as well as the Transylvanian Rumanians have been in contact 
with the European current in a way very different from that 
of Rumania proper which has so recently been under ‘Turkish 
domination. “This being the case, some form of autonomy 
will have to be granted to this unit or there will be no per- 
manent peace, both because of the unassimilable Magyars and 
Germans and also because of the schism of the Rumanians 
in Transylvania from the orthodox church which is official 
in Rumania. In Bucharest, when I heard it said that to be 
a Rumanian must mean to be orthodox, my heart fell, for it 
is clear that such an attitude can only presage evil for the 
future. 

‘The militarism and disorganization which prevail in 
Rumania conspire against reconciliatory processes. The nerv- 
ous tension is almost exactly illustrated by the soldier who was 

-on guard outside our car after we had crossed the frontier. 


When he saw aCzecho-Slovak time-table that had been thrown - 


_ out of the window, he brought it into our compartment in 
‘great fury, scolding about “bolshevism” with the ardor of a 
Lusk committee, and was in no way mollified when I pointed 
to the figures which had been prevaricating about the time 
of trains in a neighboring state. His bristling bayonet and 
ignorance symbolized what was all too prevalent in my ob- 
servations. How the problem will be solved I do not know, 
but I see nothing less than relative autonomy as a first step. 
The well known and able minister of foreign affairs, Take 
Jonescu, told me that he was very pessimistic about the future, 
and I will confess that so long as I was in Rumania I too 
was péssimistic. Rumania has great natural resources but 
_needs a long period of comprehensive and extensive education. 

One of the first necessities is the emancipation of women 
from the dominance of sex. Nowhere else in Europe is it so 
conspicuous. Here is a job beginning in educational institutions. 
Much patience and wisdom will be required. Probably Ru- 


; 4 mania is the least ready, of all the Balkan states, to become 


a republic, though democratic ideas are hopefully germinat- 


3 The first article in this series appeared in the Survey for January 15, 
page 563. 


mastery. In this respect, ne danger to the government uF ad 2, 


‘scious solidarity on the part of the dominated superior gro) 


When I “fisted parliament ae dccustae was on a 
concerning the right of state employes to strike. So fa: 
I could discover, the arguments showed quite as much 
telligence as was displayed in the United States Senate wi! 
it discussed the same question on my last visit. 

In Jugoslavia there have also been large acquisitions 
territory from the old Austro-Hungarian empire, and thy 
is a tendency on the part of the Serbians to feel that if) 
merely an addition to the kingdom. Croatia and Slover) 
however, have had long histories of their own, thus differ) 
from Transylvania, and they are determined not to lose thip 
identity by becoming additions to Greater Serbia. The de 
over the constitution is related to the uncertainty as to | 
kind of state which is to be formed, and rumor has it tly 
the election, which everyone admitted Swoald clear the air, 
postponed because the emergency government in power V 
afraid of defeat; also there was fear by those in power wy 
stand for the kingdom that there would be a strong vote 1 
a republic: 

It is likely to be a serious matter when a superior cultw 
attempts to dominate a-people of lower culture, but when ty 
reverse is the case, especially if there is geographical and cd 
the situation becomes impossible, ‘This is virtually the i) 
passe to which Jugoslavia has come, through the attempt | 
hegemony of Serbia. Serbia suffered terribly from the Turly 
and during her comparatively recent independence as a kin) 
dom she has not been open to contacts with modern life 
has Croatia. Going from Belgrad to Zagreb (Croatia, 
man Agram) one finds a contrast as striking as between & 
civilizations at least a century apart. Sympathy and patieny 
are due to Serbia, but that does not lessen the difficulty © 
organizing a unified state under the Serbian dynasty. 

Already the lines of conflict are sharply drawn in the el 
opposing parties. “The Republican Party is opposed to + 
Greater Serbian idea and a king, while the Democratic 
is for both. “The Republican plan calls for a federated 
with much autonomy for each unit, and includes Macedoi 
and Montenegro as units. This hee more than local si 
cance, for they told me in Bulgaria that they would be 
happy with Macedonia disposed of in this way, while subje 
ing it to the arbitrary control of Serbia could only be #) 
source of future trouble. My own sympathy is strongly ¢ 
the side of the Republican movement, but since the Serbis 
outnumber the others, it is evident that there will have to b 
a compromise of some sort. It will not make for peace ) 
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less it points clearly in the direction of federation. There ¢ 
two alphabets, four religions and five different political ¢ 
periences, none of which can be absorbed. Such a si mpl 
thing as the monetary standards causes much antagonism. 1, 
Serbia the dinar is the unit and in Croatia the old Aust riai 
crown. On every dinar it is printed that the value is fou 
crowns, and yet crowns are used without reference to 
dinars, and prices bear no relation to the difference in’ value 
In Belgrad I paid sixty dinars—at that time equivalent t 
$3.37—for my hotel room, three times as much as at the 
best hotels anywhere else in Europe except Paris, and in Zag 
reb I paid thirty-seven crowns, All other prices in Belgra 
were similarly high, and there is great resistance on the part 
the users of crowns to the plan of the government to re 
them in favor of Serbian dinars, because they are accustom 
to crowns, and because they feat that prices will go to t 
Belgrad standard; but not least is the unwillingness to hi 
the standard freed by Serbia. : 
Whatever form the experiment takes-in: Jugoslavia it ¥ 
be of great interest as an experiment in political science 
most complex circumstances, and at best can only be const 
mated after many years. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER. 
Oberlin College. . ae 
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HERE Ne is no vision- rie people perish.” 
Has the latest pronouncement of the United 


' Printing Press Company y. Deering et al. 
d ie oft repeated accusation that our judges, upon 
m1 are thrown the decisions of the most es and vital 


Dives of Hundreds of thousands of workers—are men 
i most part ignorant of the actual existing conditions 
iological problems of our complex industrial society, 
eee social we That hs will be the conclusion 


t of this important decision, handed down on. 
ioe peeing: that the cae Act of 1914 did not 


ad 


ty its long struggle to secure proper eae con- 
i eparhnists: union had induced three of the four 


a minimum wage scale. The fourth, the Duplex 
a Press aes hee to recognize the union or 


es Bers should: ‘do-so. — Skates pressure was prota 
ear pon those concerned in hauling, handling or installing 


>y 


ee | presses by Srecening them with strikes ae labor 


n, seeking an injunction to restrain the members of 
a Saati this Rea neet boycott ; the recent 


PA asian worded statute involving inter- 
ree, the ate talked se oe Act. It is ele- 


| By Francis Bowes ee 


HARVARD. LAW SCHOOL 


States Supreme Court in the case of Duplex — 


which declared illegal all contracts, combinations and co 


ton Act in 1914, Section 6 of which declares that “the labor 


presses. The Duplex oon thereupon Rohe suit 
the representatives of the International Machinists’ 


“ was drawn with the careful purpose not to legalize the secondary boyec 


cease to patronize the party to the dispute.” 


_ purpose of section 20 (perhaps in conjunction with section 6) was to legali 


to the federal government. Under the power to regulate 
state commerce, Congress passed the Sherman law of 


acies in restraint of interstate trade or commerce. Under 

statute it was decided in a very famous case+ (commonly kr 
as the Danbury Hatters’ Case) that a secondary boycott 
_ constitute a federal offense if through the threatened boye 


merce in the boycotted articles would be thereby effe 
prevented. _ After this decision it began to be sug 


illegal as in restraint ae trade; this ‘Had been done in En 
land in 18677, and no statute existed to prevent a court from 
so deciding in America. So far as interstate commerce is 
volved such fears were put at rest by the passage of the Cla 


of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce,” 
and that the existence of labor, agricultural or horticultur 
organizations, not conducted for profit, should not “be held or 
- construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in r 
straint of trade, under the anti-trust laws.” ‘This, however, 
is very far from declaring that a trade union, the legality of 
whose existence cannot henceforth be denied by a federal 
court, may not commit, like a natural person, an illegal act. 
It would clearly not exempt a trade union from liability for 
acts of violence; nor, in view of the Danbury Hatters’ Case 
and of the opinion of the majority of state courts that th 
secondary, as distinguished from the primary, boycott is il- 
legal, would it necessarily exempt a trade union from liability 
for a secondary boycott. eee 
Section 20 of the Clayton Act went further. Unfortunate- 
ly, whether by design or accident, this section was so blindly 
_ drawn and ambiguously weed that no one knew, even 
"the time of its passage, just what it did mean. Mr. We in 
the spokesman of the House committee, who had the bill i 
charge when it was under consideration by the House, 
clared emphatically and unequivocally when questioned a 
this point during the debates on the bill that the act did not 
legalize the secondary boycott’; on the other hand m: 
others declared as emphatically that it did. Most un 


1 Loewe v. Lawlor (1907) 208 U. S. 274; 28 Sup. Ct. 301; 52 L. ed 48 


ReneS See dene uv. Elose L. R. 2 Q. B. 153; Rigby v. Connol L. R. ud ay 
‘iv. 


iS ey from Congressional Record, Vol, 51, Part 10,) 63d) Cor 
Session, (Page 9652). Mr. Webb:—‘. . . when this section was drawn 


we do not think it does, There may be a difference of opinion about it, 
it is the opinion of the committee that it ‘does not leas the secondary bo: 
cott and it is not intended to do so.” (Page 9658) ‘ . if this section d: 
legalize the secondary boycott there would not be a man vote for it. It ( 
the purpose of the committee to authorize it, and I do not think any ps 
in this House wants to do it. We confine the boycotting to the parties 
dispute, allowing parties to cease to patronize that party and to ask Gi 


4“We consider it plain that the designed, announced, and wide 


the secondary boycott, at least in so far as it rests on, or consists 0 
ing to work for any one who deals with the principal offender.” 


efus- 
Hough, in Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering 252 Fed. 722, 748. baie 


Ae, atid file of Pn to fe ve | 
this legislation the legalization — of 


Whether the secondary boycott was ‘or a not thereby legal- 


ized was the precise question which in the case under dis- 
cussion the Supreme Court was called upon to decide. 
Section 20 reads as follows: 


Sec. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be 
granted by any court of the United States, or a judge or the 
judges thereof, in any case between an employer and em- 
ployes, or between employers and employes, or between em- 
ployes, or between persons employed and persons seeking 
employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute concern- 
ing terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable injury to property, or to a property right, of 
the party making the application, for which injury there is no 
adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right 
must be described with particularity in the application, which 
must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his 
agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any 
person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminat- 
ing any relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any 
work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuading 
others by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any 
place where any such person or persons may lawfully be, for 
the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating informa- 
tion, or from peacefully persuading any person to work or to 
abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to em- 
ploy any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advis- 
ing, or persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to 
do; or from paying or giving to, or withholding from, any per- 
son engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys 
or things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawful 
manner, and for lawful purposes; or from doing any act or . 
thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified | 
in this paragraph be considered ot held to be violations of any 
law of the United States. 


‘The majority of the court in interpreting this decision de- 
_ cided that neither as judged by the evident meaning of the 
words of the statute, nor as judged by the recorded intention 
of the framers of the bill, did the act legalize the secondary 
boycott. According to his view, the evident meaning of the 
act was to prevent the issue of injunctions restraining those 
engaged i in labor disputes from doing what they might law- 
fully do in the absence of such dispute, or in the words of the 
‘court: “The emphasis placed on the words ‘lawful’ and 
‘lawfully,’ ‘peaceful’ and ‘peacefully,’ and the references to 
the dispute and the parties to it, strongly rebut a legislative in- 
tent to confer a general. immunity for conduct violative of the 
anti-trust laws, or otherwise unlawful.” The majority fur- 
; thermore felt that as the scope of the section was confined to 
“a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment” 
_ arising “between an employer and employes, or between em- 
' ployers and employes, or between employes, or between per- 
_ sons employed and persons seeking employment,” the section 
‘would not be applicable to action taken by employes other 
than those “standing in proximate relation to a controversy,” 
‘i.e., those employed in the factory where the dispute occurred. 


4 
1 
Bs 
i: 


4 “Congress had in oie particular industrial controversies, not 
E a general class war.’ 


a __ A strong Piney: opinion was rendered by Mr. Justice 
hi 


Brandeis, with whom concurred Mr. Justice Holmes, and 
> Mr. Justice Clarke. In the opinion of the minority at the 
Court, Section 20 had the effect of legalizing the secondary 
- boycott, because “Congress did not restrict the provision to em- 
 ployers and workingmen in their employ. By including ‘em- 
ployers and employes’ and ‘persons employed and persons seek- 
ing employment, it showed that it was not aiming merely at 


legal relationship between a specific employer and his em- 
plore” Furthermore, the last clause of Section 20 declares: 


A V I 54 2 Bs 
a8 rede Eee Ay igure a 
ane 
the acts specified i 
.0) iolatio1 
ie . acts thus Pages to include: Sec pas rf 
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rminating any relation of employment, Of reas - ceasing to. 
“perform any work or labor, or .. . recommending, elke or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or... attend- | 
‘ing at any place where such person or persons may lawfully — 
be, for the purpose of obtaining or communicating information, 
or... peacefully persuading any. person to work or to abstain | 
from working; or... ceasing to patronize or employ any | 
.party to such dispute, . or... recommending, advising or — 
persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or 
Bitge paying or giving to, or withholding from any person en- — 
gaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys or 
“things of value; or peacefully assembling in a lawful manner | 
and for a lawful purpose; or doing any act or thing which ~ 
might-lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute ae any 
party thereto. : . 


lower court is not the sound one. It seems strained and un 
natural to limit, as does the majority opinion, the meaning of 
this independent clause which forms the very crux of the whole 
statute, so far as labor is concerned, by a clause of doubtf 
interpretation in another paragraph not in any way gramati- 
cally modifying it, so as to confine its scope to cover only the 
acts of the particular individuals between whom the dispute 
arose, or in the words of the court, of the “parties standing ir 
proximate relation” to the controversy. If the facts are to. 
faced, every member of a national union is “proximately relat- 
ed” to, and vitally concerned in, the success or failure of labo 
struggles by local branches of his union. Industry has becor 
organized on so national a scale that the fortunes of a loca 
labor union have a direct material effect upon the well-being 
of every member of the union. Furthermore, the interpret 
tion adopted by the majority would seem to rob Section 20 af ¥ 
any practical effect; and a well known canon of construction” 
prescribes that es the meaning of a statute is utterly 2 
biguous, one construction effecting a change in the law a 
another none, since it is to be presumed that the legislature i 
tended the statute to be of some effect, that inten shal 
be chosen which makes the statute of effect: 7. 

Yet quite aside from personal opinions, enough has in said 
to show that the meaning of Section 20 is thoroughly ambigu-|_ 
ous, and that a sincere, honest man might reasonably interpret 
the statute either way. In other words, the latest decision of 
the Supreme Court does not prove that the judges have delib- 
erately warped the law because of class bias; it is not a deci 
sion like the Lochner case1, difficult for one with the most 
meager knowledge of pocidleeneal conditions to defend. 

Viewed from its broader aspects, the general effect of the 
decision seems particularly unfortunate, because of the disap- 
pointment and disillusionment which it spells for the great 
rank and file of workers of our country, upon whose well- 
being and contentment our national welfare must largely de- 
pend. Labor was taught to believe that in the Clayton Act 
it had won a Magna Charta. It is now told in effect that, — 
so far as a layman can understand it, the Clayton Act means _ | 
only~ that no injunction shall issue to forbid a lawful act. 
Friends of labor should not visit their resentment upon thel 
judges of the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court can onl: 
interpret statutes as it finds them. The fault primarily i is th 
of the legislators who designedly or accidentally met the i 
sistent demands of labor in 1914 by the passage of a stat 
so ae or carelessly drawn that, aselion © ‘to give. I: 


i 


phrases. The blame should be mieaed where it ‘wae 
1 Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45, 25 Sup. 539. Seana 


eardation: to the. extent that it exists to- 
; oughout the public schools of the United States, 
uses serious economic and social loss and forms one of 
vest of educational problems. It is safe to say that a 
li under conditions that do not hamper him 
and provided with suitable educational — 
it a tate as faster than that sequilgy 


fatal Se but : all the eavitonnient 


of retardation uy vs outside the classroom, a 


C oa. most part, aoe sane te aad seldom 


d, while the centers of the blocks, reached by runways 

the houses, are so congested by house-courts as to re- 
bit warrens. Furniture in the homes is usually scarce 
s so completely jacking: that part or all of the — 


the adjacent gas plant, the over-crowded 
bathing facilities, the vermin in the old 
ck of Brace in ate to store od articles and ‘the 


lation ee ; 
including family ie sink and 


ery “two dele or three children, with a_ 
d some bedding for each bed; a table, chairs 
sufficient for ge meal ; ‘and a screened — 


peiided in the survey, only 60 reach- 


1 ee of ae minimum. That there is 


- PHYSICAL RATING OF HOMES 


: Accel- ala Whiten Retard- 
Total erated elie Retarded ation % 


Sine 5 50 
46 80 
155 81 


( ce Of ae: 253 children. 

‘h parents, including step- 
ide of school and in many 
1. periodicals are rai 


AVIC ‘Backgrou 


affect his mental growth. In an effort to ana-_ 


ticed openly, due partly to the over-crowded living condition: 


ed. The houses, visible from the streets, are small and 


he floor and sit-on the floor to eat. ‘The ever — 


‘of environment on development. As an irreducible minimum 


tthe lo v level of the standard—8 of the 60 being be- 


ER relationship between home conditions and school progres 


nd of a Schoak 
owing to the high degree of illiteracy ee am Sone 
adult population. These social factors of the child’s life 


directly reflected in his mental development. (See charts _ 
Iil, and IV.) 


icuisenship. Only too often do i educate Hei r 


CHART II. PRESENCE OF PARENTS © 


Accel- To 1 
Total erated grade Retarded — ation 


“Children living with : 
‘both parents ..... 176 9 28 T3992 ae 
ebhadren living with so 
<<--one sparent..\ 5.5: 64 He 8 58. 87. 
Orphans Rae cssceces AN ras 


other direction. Sex immorality is so common as to be pra 


partly to tthe low social standard imported by the Mexican i i 
migrant. ‘Thrift is largely honored in the breach and respec 
for property rights is too often rudimentary. It is seldom tha 
' provision is made by the parents for wholesome recreation fo 
the children. Their own passivity, born of continued hard 
ships, their ignorance of modern life, their low moral stan 
dards, the gulf that is gradually widening between them an 
their children, combined with the crowded condition and other 
physical discomforts of the home, all operate against normal 
family life and force the young, who crave companionship as 
they crave food for their bodies, out into the city streets ‘in 
search of it. 

To evaluate intangible social factors is difficult, yet it must 
“a undertaken in any conscientious effort to measure the effect 


- of social qualifications for the background of the child, th 
_ following standard for the home was decided upon: 


x. Both parents living and neither physically nor mentally 
incapacitated. ; 
2. Neither parent intemperate nor exceptionally ill- -tempered, 

- 3. No alcoholic stimulant nor harmful drugs allowed children. — 

4. The family decently supported by the father and the chit: 
dren cared for in the home by the mother. a 

5. A fair degree of physical comfort. 

6. Sufficient supervised play for children. 

7. School attendance enforced. 

8. Some effort at thrift. 

9. Good standing in neighborhood, financial and social. 

to. No stealing condoned in children. 

tz. Sex morality taught by example. 

mace A friendly and helpful attitude toward neighbors. 

_- 13. Some interest in public affairs. ‘ 
14. Willingness to cooperate with movements or institutions t 
further social progress. 

15. Some sense of civic responsibility. Se 


Bieens. Yet only thirty-seven children come fader eee ase 
that quality, Here again the figures in chart V show a close 

The importance of regular attendance cannot be over em I 
‘phasized. We do not need statistics to prove that suce ie 
school is partly conditional on the child’s daily presence. Yet 
it is interesting. to note how many of the causes of absence 
arise from family circumstances. Entrance delayed beyon 
the usual age, regular periods of seasonal work in the | 
try, excessive work around the home, sickness in the family 
as well as the child’s own illnesses, fpaquens moves and gent al 


F : panty ones: Taney is alw 
in a big school; but of the five children included in this study 
who offend in that respect, four (as chart V also shows) have 


been rated as subnormal mentally, while five others, who in 
CHART Il, USE OF ENGLISH 2 


Retard- 
Retarded ation % 


Accel- To 


Total erated grade 


Children both of 
whose parents (or 
‘only parent) use 
English 

Children with one 
parent who speaks 
English and one 
who does not.... 

Children with neith- 
er parent speak- 
ing English ..... 


the past were frequent truants, have come regularly to school 
_ since being placed in the development room for the mentally 
deficient. 
The individual abilities of each child-must be scientifically 
_ measured before a course can be planned that will meet his ac- 
tual needs. The study of his physical well-being is as old as 
the written records of mankind, but it is only deta the last 
generation that applied poycholosy is demanding radical 
cs Sines in an educational system founded upon the traditional 
_ belief in mental equality. 


CHART IV. LITERACY OF PARENTS 


Accel-- To Retard- 


AES) Total erated grade Retarded ation % 
| Children whose par- 
| ents (or only par- 
ent) are literate. 130 9 19 102 78 
_ Children with one 
parent literate 
~ and one illiterate 55 cH 9 AGO” URS 
- Children with neith- 
er parent literate 68 ert 12, 58 85 


_ For the purposes of the survey, both a physical and a mental 
xamination were given to each child. The physical examina- 
ion was limited to eye, ear, nose, throat, heart and lungs, ex- 
sept in cases where a bemied or a previoudly known rouble 
existed. 

Sixty-five of the children—over one-fourth of the whole— 
have physical disabilities of so serious a nature as to appear 
a daily handicap. Only 5 of these have reached the grade 
tandard. There are 30 more who, though without such ob- 
vious drawbacks, suffer constantly from minor disabilities. 
Strange to say fo is a higher per cent of normal classifica- 


CHART V. SOCIAL RATING OF HOME 


Accel- To Retard- 
eel Total erated grade Retarded ation % 
_ Children from homes 
above social stand- 
its Ge See A ii 4 I 
Children from homes 
approximating so- 
cial standard ... 33 4 
Children from homes > 
_ below social stand- 


Ce ee er 


‘ion among them than among the 1 58 children who have no 


ndication of physical handicap. This is shown in chart VI. 

‘o the pupils i in the regular grades the Binet-Simon intel- 
ligence tests were given. For the non-English speaking chil- 
en certain standardized performance tests were selected at 


ays: more or less of a faer 


- to struggle along in classes designed for normal children. Thes 


“Accel- To 
erated 
, 


A - Total 
Children with satis- 

factory attendance, — 

including foreign Raven fee mae 

schooling ....... 62 8 30 62 
Children entering 

late but regular 

theneattery |.) 26.7. 27 ee Rey i 27 
Children entering ae 

on time but there- . 

after irregular .. 90 I 8 81 
Children both late 
/ in. entering and 

“subsequently — ir- 

MEPWLAL cideres wee ee 36 are Fis 36 


first, but these were later discarded as unsatisfactory and 2. 
method of grading by teachers’ estimates was substituted. Eacl 
child in the survey was rated by three teachers independently, 
not upon scholastic attainments but on native ability, and these 
ratings were averaged. Among the children who were give 
the Binet test, the mental. age as disclosed by the test and that 

indicated by the averaged estimates were generally in agree 
ment. This estimate was therefore adopted as the best gai 
obtainable for the non-British speaking children. te che 
VIL.) 


Except for the tuberculous children, who are in an open-ar * 


it 


CHART VII. SERIOUS PHYSICAL DEFECT 
ene 8 
ae g 
EPMO eee te No. of years ~ z 
Ces) sa] : £ 
pre a 
Ty 20 SCA 5 oe Or cara 
Serious phys- : 
ical defect 65 x 4 60 17 17 11 5 3 42 71 
Slight phys- 
foal maerect. 30: 7119, LEQe Fane ean, 2) See 
Past physical 
defect, 
present ; 
healthy eas 327 S219. 15 een 
No known 
_physical ; ; 
defect £137 16.108. 15, 325522 8 ng 4S 
otal s/s 253 9 47 206 


class, no systematic effort, and indeed little effort of any sor t 
is made to adapt school room requirements to the capabilitie $ 
and needs of the children in poor health. Nor is better ¢ 
taken of the mentally deficient. Fifteen are enrolled in the 
development room; 5 are in the open-air class, and 42 are lef! 


little ones, unfit in body to endure the unnatural strain of the 
classroom, or so crippled in mind as to call for very speci 
help, are forced into the Gargantuan system without regar 
for their bitter needs and, cheated out of their own measure 
of rightful growth, serve as a drag upon the progress of their” 
normal classmates. Proper classification and placement 
children—that is, segregation upon the basis of ability and 
tainment—is one of the most vital and most neglected ph 
of school administration and will go further than any o 
one step to diminish school retardation. 

No attempt has been made from this survey to deduce a s 
tion of the general problem of retardation, except in so f 


CHART VIII. MENTAL DISABILITY 
{ . Accel- To Reta 
Total erated grade Retarded ation 
Superior mentality. 62 7 20 oer es 
Normal mentality.. 129 2 by MS Aad 3 2 | 
“Subnormal mentality 62) steers Te Gee 


ang 


ologica. : 
ovince for the school. 
, actual knowledge of social eondiions’ can be a a 
for educational: theories _and that knowledge the schools 
possess. Yet no other institution has equal facilities for 
ng the requisite facts, for no other comes into such in- 
and continued relationship with all the people of a 
hood on the basis of mutual and deep interest. For 
7 in general the elementary teacher, and she alone, can 
firm foundation of sociological truth on which to build 
ucational ideal of the future. Nora STerry. 


_ Salvage 
. one is fifteen and has passed through the seventh 


ade for the last time, he may separate himself from 
r current, which will not flow ey much farther any- 


Hom 217 


KOr ag 
eS SS 


he two ine of pcan plumbers who are call- 


ok at the leak, one will measure the pressure and e s 4 

ity of the educational mains, and draft plans for a more 282 
system. The other will set up a little emergency ra ae 

id then get out the solder. coder 3 


plumbers are essential. Onasiaalty one is found - 
the dual role of specific mender and engineer. Mar- THE SMALL PIECE OF THE PIE Me 
aw, principal of P. S. 166, Brooklyn, is such a one. Distribution of federal appropriations for the fiscal year 1920, 
built an opportunity school for backward children compiled by Edward B. Rosa for the federal Bureau of Standards, 
Beats hain to her, the only one of its kind. showing but 1% for research, education and development 

mits no defectives. Her whole school population is 
up of boys and girls who are too large for their age, 
: cases, chronic truants, boys and girls who have mov- 
n as to make school seem like a side-walk that moves 
‘d, and boys and girls whose long poverty has neces- 
disastrous absences from school and made them victims 
nutrition and other insidious foes“of mental progress. 
: school is small. ‘That is to say there are about five 


just the usual amount of manual training. In fact, the pro- 
gram is the same as in other grade schools, but executed more 
sympathetically. 

Through this sympathetic administration and individual 
attention the school has re-inspired some hundreds of children. 
It gives none of the attainder of shame common to most 
schools for truants and backward classes. Indeed, the opposite 


seems to be quite the case, for frequently on Monday morn- | 
pupils, few_enough to permit some intimacy. It as- ings youths from other schools appear and beg for the chance | 


na formerly discarded school house which has tne ad-  ¢ change from their regular schools to a place in this oppor- 
of semi-isolation and consequent sunshine. It is, how- tunity school. M:C:-@ 


have a new building soon, having earned recognition s : 
uished service from the board of education. ‘The Should We Abolish E.ducation > 
ost of whom have taught with Miss Shaw for sev- y 
S, are acquainted with her attitude toward these HEN educational projects are under discussion by a 
n and are in complete sympathy with the work. group of average citizens, and especially when the dis- 
haw’s problem is definite. Her pupils, for one reason cussion turns upon the expenditures of money, a good list- 
er, have been in the background among children with ener can usually pick up some choice kernels of wisdom. 
hey have previously gone to school: First, they were For example, New York city, with an estimated budget of 
‘d, then ignored, or nagged or ridiculed until they were more than. $3 50,000,000 for the next fiscal year, faces a deficit 
confidence to the point that spelt incapacity. But running up toward $50,000,000. For reasons now being re- 
er similarly retarded children, with hopeless compe- viewed by the courts, most of this deficit was credited to the 
moved, and with the smarting humiliation of unfavor- Board of Education, which accordingly faces a deficit of some 
parison gone out of the day, the children regain con- $27,000,000, or about 30 per cent of its total appropriations. 
and develop an ability to proceed with their work. ( These ates are tentative and inaccurate, but they illustrate _ 
aw has proved her point. She does not even tell the point.) Because of this deficit, therefore, the Real Estate 
which are the discipline cases, and there is no need Board of the city come forward ore the a ivice that the city . 
e. As for truancy, the percentage of attendance withdraw its support from the two municipal colleges, The  —~ 
was 94. The average for the usual elementary College of the City of New York, and Hunter College, the Mer 
mewhat lower. With special coaching which the municipal college for women. This would mean a saving 
es the pupils at night in the school (for at night to the city-of some $1,700,000, and would thus reduce the 
turns into a club house, and most of the children anticipated deficit to $25,300,000. Of course, this would at ; 
bs), and with - special coaching-given them by the same time reduce these two institutions of learning to such — 
ers in the regular school hours, some of them stuff as dreams are made of; but what’s a little education 
in aterm. There is rio let-down in scholar- among politicians? There is a general agreement among a — 
rds. The same examinations which other school good many people that we already have too much education — 
; ‘iven to these children. Miss Shaw is most in this country. To be sure, we had fair warning of what was — 
there should be no substitution of hand-work coming. Every school boy knows that Governor William — 
¢ she wants the pupils to compete with other Berkeley, of Virginia, said in his famous report on education = 
gehen they are graduated. ppere is as far back as 1671: “Learning has brought disobedience and — ‘ 


A “TEAC ER OF 1855 


I N spite of the recent agitation, ‘teachers’ salaries are not 

yet what they should be, nor are teaching conditions 
ideal. That the present state of affairs is, however, prefer- 
able to that obtaining some sixty years ago must be admitted 
when one reads an account like the one given below. The 
letter from which the extract is taken was written in Jan- 
uary, 1855, in Pittsfield, Mass., where the writer, a young 
widow, was teaching in a boarding school for girls. She 

wrote to her mother: 


“My life here is more busy-than any one that has not been 
in boarding school can imagine. I cannot neglect any of 
my duties. I rise at half past five, we breakfast at half past 
six. I always put my room in order before breakfast. The 
first thing after breakfast I appoint a monitress for the day, 
examine the report of the preceding day, and copy it. Then 
I go to every room in my own hall to see if it is in order, 
and if they are not, make the young ladies put them in 
order. 


“I have the entire charge of the music department, except 
of course giving the lessons. We have twenty practice 
rooms, and I go to them all four or five times a day. There 
are seventy-eight music scholars, and I have to arrange all 
their hours of practice so that it will not interfere with other 
lessons. I have four classes in History, and am generally 
in the school room regulating affairs there an hour every 
day. I do not have to stay in the study hall evenings since 
I became vice-principal. I generally have some writing to ~ 
do every evening. So you see I am ‘pretty busy,’ as the 
children say. 

“T.am to have 300 dollars salary next year, and more an-. 
other year if I stay. ... I forgot to tell you that I have to 
receive all the company in the parlour except the principal’s 
private calls. .. . We are going to have a very large school 
next summer, larger than it has ever been before, and shall 
have only two weeks vacation in the spring. 


“J am glad that for the present I can take care of myself. 
I think you will all have to admit that I did right in be- 
coming a teacher.” KATHERINE DixoN FRANKENSTEIN. 


heresy and sects into the world; and printing has divulged 
these, as well as libels against the best government: the Lord 
__ keep us from both!” ‘There seems to be a very vicious circle 
here, somehow. We taxpayers pay out good, honest, hard- 


‘earned money to support institutions of learning, eich, with. 


- never a thought of generosity, may lead their students to be- 
_ lieve that we had no right to this money in the first place! 

But even though educational institutions should learn to at- 
tend to their own business and should teach that safe and sane 
knowledge which commends itself to politicians, still, money 


spent for education looms bigger and seems to them more — 


like wasted money than any other expenditure. 
a sort of necessary evil, of course. 
born ignorant. 
us rather cold. 
in it. 

But when it comes to spending money for certain other 
things, then we begin to develop some enthusiasm. Some data 

on our national expenditures will help us understand ourselves. 


Education is 
People will insist on being 
But taxing ourselves to make them wise leaves 

In the language of 1919, it has 


cation? Or, looking at the matter from the federal 


Sa 


“no kick“ - 


One of the charts from a bulletin of the National Bureau 
of Standards is here presented to illustrate what may be — 


described as the great democratic handicap race between Edu- 


_ cation, reputed favorite of America, and Militarism, generally 
-looked upon as a “ringer,” known to have a most unsavory 
reputation, but still groomed by the best experts and picked by 
an amazing combination of wealth, technical super-ignorance 
and superstitious fear as winner in the final heat! As pointed 
out by Mr. Mussey, in the SuRvEY last week, the total ex- 
penditures of the federal government for military affairs for 
one year absorbed 92.83 per cent of all moneys; the primary 
_ functions of government and the support of public works, in- 
cluding presumably the detestable “‘pork barrels,” absorbed but 
6.16 per cent; while the research and educational work of 
national agencies had to be content with a petty 1.01 per cent. 
A study of the accompanying chart will help to make clear 


'-that children who ,have left school but who are out 


and graphic the ratio between our national expenditures for _ 


functions and organs. 


‘all public and private school authorities, organizatio. 


OF sister has been “laid off;” and Be 


gives one the impression ary. 
tional government are. ‘rapidly being ingested 1s the a 


To be sure, the objection may be interposed that most 
educational expenditures are provided by local and sta 
ets, not by the federal government. And this is true! 
the total of public expenditures for education in Ameri 
agencies does not exceed $800,000,000. We are sp 
“more than six times that amount on our military ente 
including the arrears on former enterprises. What 
come of the old doctrine which we once believed tha 
public schools are the hope of the country?” In the li 
the practical test that a thing’s worth what we are will 
pay for it, is it not evident that we have six times as) 
hope and belief in militaristic enterprises as we have i 


view, have we not ninety-two times as much belief in thy 
tary as we have in education? In view of these facts, 
we not abolish edtication. altogether ? ‘The te 
‘spent by the national government for educational p 


would build three battleships! - 


Education and Unemploym 


HE following resolutions, adopted by the executiy 
mittee of the Haymarket and Northwest districts 
United Charities of Chicago, are recommended by - 


| 


ployers and of labor, civic, social and commercial bodit 
pulpit and all leaders of public opinion in this period 
cational and industrial readjustment. “The comm 
made up of business and professional men, representa 
the schools, churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, the Juvenile P 


Association, the social settlements and the county a 


Whereas unemployment both adult and juvenile. seems 
on the increase; and . 


Whereas the school authorities are being importun 
allow children under sixteen years of age to leave schoo 
go to work because in many cases the father or older brow 

Whereas at present there are more children out of { 
than there are situations, this disparity “being increa 
every new working certificate granted; and 


Whereas few children find it agreeable or profitabled } 
turn to school after - having been at work; and : 
Whereas court records show that a large amount of | 
being committed by young men voluntarily out of work, a 
of whom are unwilling to adjust themselves to waecs bel 

~ war level; and — ¥ } 


Whereas success in adult life is furthered by educa 
any curtailment of schooling in youth is a _ pexmianets hat 


Therefore be it resolved 


That we urge school authorities, parents, and cman 
“suse every effort to keep children in school. 


That we call attention to the connection between juve D 
employment and juvenile delinquency. 


That we state our belief in the essential ue of the 
“A boy ‘at work means a man out of a job.” 


That we ask for the widest publicity of the present 
trial situation by the press, the pulpit, business, labor, a 

~ cial organizations, the schools, and the public general 
end that law may be observed, distress may Re less 
‘the rights of children may be conserved. 


That we recommend to employers that they do not 
_ ployment to children now in school, but that they rep 
cies to the employment bureau of, the Board of Ed 


may be given work. 


That we suggest the advisability of cant a con! 

- persons and organizations interested in this phase of ¢ 
fare_for the purpose of ceyIne ony and moul : 
opinion. 


an “up ate: court system. These 
re int interwoven with os other, and 


dy, swith a a. executive Cenoiated oun 
lor, or a sub-division | of ‘the Department of Pub- 


ot the Civil Cone Canrssion. which at the 
© present a plan for reorganizing the state 
r case, the bureau is to have entire super- 
shild-caring work of the state, with no respon- 
or any other needy classes. It is given no adminis- 
wer, save that involved in the authority to place 
uild who has not been properly placed within sixty 
- commitment. The sentiment of local administra- 
ig in Connecticut, and for many reasons the com- 
t wisest to leave the. actual care of children in 
of local agencies. ‘The supervisory and licensing 
f the bureau are great enough so that it ought to be 

: build uP adequate standards of child a 


ion of the: Pepa dealing with’ the juvenile court is 
an analysis of the features fo The Law, The 
eabild which rake a. distinct and eae 


are or ‘all a dee. eines of commun- 
al, which exist in Connecticut. The solu- 
using the machinery of the chartered city, 
gh courts—the “police courts”—as material 
new set of courts which, while utilizing the 
el, should be entirely distinct i in jurisdiction and 
powers are given to these new juvenile 
ractically everything Which comes before an 
Aelations court: acne oe 


Es io of - 1919, oe ‘was ee a the povernor 
ee: ote consists of fifteen Persons who serve 


‘and “he entire = question of child avaltare: 
of its investigation to the next session 
ee in this Teport a. peopesed 


of f the commission at the reasons 
The 
of | preparation, il clude the 
iS. f 
pcorded: ample financial support 
2,064 having been appropriated 
been possible to employ an 
orkers, and to do an amount 
onditions eh ae in the 


six eee ex- 
‘ors for periods 
aes es a out 


diction of the boards of county commissioners. 


ae: i Conducted by ; 
PAUL -L,. BENJAMIN © 


afte unique ae the report of the Connecticut com- _ 
mission differs from any previous report of a similar character — 
and, in addition to whatever influence it may have on Con- — 
necticut“legislation, should be of definite value to other groups — 
or individuals working in the field of child welfare. 

As ithe terms of the creating law placed no limits on the : 
scope of the commission’s work, one of the first tasks confront- _ 
ing it was to delimit its own field of operation. . 
step, a charter of the general field of child welfare was prepar- 

After careful deliberation the commission decided to — 
ee its definite activities to the field of abnormal condi- — 
tions, recognizing that from the theoretical point of view the — 
place to begin in the development of child welfare is the estab- 
lishment of normal conditions for all, but being convinced at_ 


the same time that in a state where legislation is backward the _ 


most immediate needs, and the most practical lines of advance, — 
are in connection with the evils which actually exist. As a re-_ 
sult, the proposed code deals almost exclusively with measures’ 
required for the proper care of children who are actually in 
need. Measures of a distinctively constructive or preventive 
character must-remain for future consideration. 

Connecticut is one of the few states in the union which at- 
tempts to deal with ithe problem of its dependent and neglected 
children by a system of county homes, placed under the juris- 
‘These homes 
were designed by law to be purely temporary residences, where 
children were detained for only so long a time as was required 
to place them in properly selected homes. The county com- 
missioners, however, retain jurisdiction over the child until he 
reaches the age of eighteen, whether he is kept in the home or 
placed out. In ithe matter of selecting foster homes and super- 
vising children placed in them the county commissioners are 
aided by bodies of unpaid town visitors. The peculiar prob- 
lems of Connecticut can be understood only in the light of a 
generation of experience with this system. 

After calling attention to the excellent past record of the 
state in matters of social legislation, and emphasizing the im- 
portance of child welfare work in social prophylaxis, 
the commission proceeds to enumerate certain principles of 
child: care which are sufficiently commonplace to all social 

workers to obviate the necessity of comment here. In brief, 
they lay stress on the importance of a genuine home environ- 
ment to every child, and the duty of the state to take every 
possible step to piovide such an environmentfor needy children. 

Then follows a long list of the violations of these principles 
with the studies of the commission revealed in the state. “This 
is the heart of the report from the point of view of facts dis- 
closed. These violations are designed as follows: 


a. Too ready use of the expedient of removing a child from 

its home. 

b. Wholly inadequate investigation of cases before action. 

c. Too little attention on the part of agencies in general to) 
- the effort to secure the ideal solution of most child prob- 
lems, i. e. the rehabilitation of the original home. | ; 

d. The lack of state-wide agencies for the placing out of chil- 
dren without an intervening period of residence in an in- 

_ stitution. ; 
_e@. Too ready recourse to institutional commitment as a solu- Kee 
tion for all types of child-maladjustments. 3 

f. As a result, a deplorable amount of institutionalization 

among the needy children of the state. 

g. Inadequate legal provision for the utilization of private in- 
stitutions. 

h. No adequate analysis of cases before treatment, either in 

the way of a preliminary classification or of individualiza- 
tion of the particular child. 


i, Decisions based upon fiscal expediency rather than on the 2 ae 


_ needs of the child. 
Ce 2 - 


ah 


As a. first we 


CO ae pe RVEY . 


Almost complete lack of record of the child’s 
the result that his career is broken: up into a 
unrelated periods. ey 


Je 


k. Almost complete lack oF facilities for Proper ental or 
physical examination of children. i 

1. Placing-out work, by both private and public agencies, far . 
below standard. 

m. Complete failure of the system of unpaid town visitors. 


No proper provision by the state for competent and 
authoritative supervision of all child-caring agencies. 
o. Entire lack of proper system of reporting. 
Large number of replacements in county home cases. 
.No attempt on the part of the county authorities to work 
out a plan for the child who is about to leave the home, 
hor provision for any after-care during the period imme- 
diately following. 
Persistence of criminal procedure in dealing with juvenile 
delinquents. 
No adequate investigation of cases of delinquency before 
the court hearing. 
Inadequate juvenile probation system. 
Wholly inadequate provisions for the care of mental de- 
fectives. 


For the better training and education of handicapped chil- 
dren the commission recommends the establishment of a divi- 
sion of special education and standards under the state De- 
partment of Education on the principle that a large amount 
of work of this kind may best be done in the public schools. 

The commission also gave much thought to the question of 
the child born out of wedlock, and recommends numerous 
changes in the laws.on the subject, the underlying principle 
being that such unfortunate children should be given all the 
legal claims on both parents enjoyed by the child of legitimate 
birth with the single exception of the full right of inheritance 
from the father. 

No attempt can be made here to analyze, or even review, 
the code itself, which, with its various annotations, occupies 
some hundred pages, and ranges over a wide variety of legal 
provisions. “Iwo paragraphs which are of particular interest 
are those which provide that all commitments to institutions 

_of every sort shall be indeterminate, and that no child shall be 
sentenced to death, to life imprisonment, or to imprisonment 
in the state penitentiary. Henry P. Farrcuip. 

Executive Secretary, 

Connecticut Child Welfare Commission. 


The Child at Work 


HE available facts regarding cild workers at the 
moment they enter industry are few. We have no com- 
_ plete records to tell us how many children begin work, com- 
pared with the number who remain in school ; we do not know 
the relative numbers entering the various occupations, nor the 
length of time they hold their jobs. For these reasons, the 
_ recent bulletin of the Children’s Bureau on the Instability of 
Child Workers in Connecticut, by R. M. Woodbury, is most 
_ welcome. It opens the way ey speculation on a number of 
important questions in child welfare policy. It emphasizes 
the need of intelligible statistics on the workings of both child 
labor and education laws. 
The study is based on the information contained in the 


employment certificates issued in a given year to Connecticut 


children between 14 and 16 years of age. Since the Con- 
necticut law requires a child to be recertified for every new 


job, the industrial history of every child is reseeded in some 


detail. 

_ Some arresting facts stand forth from this inquiry. One 
_child out of every four in the state of Connecticut (or 7,147 
out of 20,010 children) left school to go to work within a 
year, attr. they were legally permitted to do so, that is, be- 
‘tween their fourteenth and fifteenth birthdays. Nearly ‘hale 


of these children secured certificates within six months after 
passing their fourteenth birthdays and three-quarters before 


their fifteenth birthdays. Of this steady stream issuing from 
the schools, factory work claimed the majority; in fact, three- 
fourths of the total number. The boys went chiefly to the 


ce * Ne ue a i re ’ 
NUARY e290 - ; 
eee Bice * 
al industries, and ls to | xtile and 
Trade, on the other hand, employ dq. 
and girls together. 


from position to position. 


not lead definitely to~better paid positions, while gi 
occupations which do not differ greatly from those of 
and can look forward to advancement. 


immature children aggravates all the evils inherent 
dustrial system. 


children are ill adjusted to their new life. Ei 


_ physically or mentally, to meet the deman 


‘The next step was to eee ‘ee Bi 5 
The work histories of 3 g 
dren were followed. These revealed that one-third — 
children left their first positions within three months, 
more than one-half had left by the ninth month of 
Boys showed greater restlessness than girls, 18 per cent | 
within the first month, a8 compared with 12 per cent |) . 
girls. Both, however, showed greater stability as thy). 
mained longer in industry: At the close of twentii 

months, unemployment had decreased from Q.1 per ¢ i 
2.3 per cent per 100 children at work. ‘This is signiji 
One may surmise that the children became more satisfac 
their work, and dismissals as well as voluntary leavings 
to grow Tess. The greater mobility of the boys is perhg 
easy to explain. ‘The report attributes it to various _ 
Boys have a greater variety of work open to them thar 
and are therefore tempted to try new openings. 
it is argued that they are often used for odd jobs vy 


Of the total 7,147 children, one-half had no periods 
out jobs. Of the longer and more significant work 
a detailed table is given. Thus, of the 2,476 chil 
went to work between 14 and 144 years, 41.2 per 
no period of unemployment. 

The duration of unemployment is also measureé 
initial rate is found to be very high; namely, one-fi 
total number of children “constantly unemployed,’ { 
later in their industrial lives, just before their sixteenth: 
days, when shifting was founa to reach its lowest p 
proximately one-twentieth of the children were fo 
idle. By careful statistical methods the total numb 
dren who were sick, or who moved away or died, 
eliminated from this calculation, so that the figures 
above can safely be considered a true measure of the’ 
between jobs. 

Separating the records of the younger and older 
namely, children between 14 and 15 years and those] 
15 and 16 years, the report shows further import 
Careful observers have long been convinced that th 


But it has been practically impo: 
secure statistical proof of this contention. Here, fina all 
series of facts which bear directly on this point. 


& CASES OF UNEMPLOYMENT FOR 100 AY WORK, | 
CHILDREN 
BEGINNING 
WORK AGED 


MONTH OF WORK HISTORY. 
14 BUT 


UNDER 15. 
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It is true that age is not the only factor in the 
employment shown above. Length of industrial & 
also counts. But clearly the relative rates for the tw 
show that the younger children are handicapped. 1 
incidence of unemployment (9.4 per cent compai 
per cent between-14 and 15 years and § per 
with 3.1 per cent between 15 and 16 years) m 


dismissed by their employers as inefficient, or the 


_ There was no sportunity to test the physical effects 
oyment. ‘Such facts are needed to fill out the picture 
child at work. Nevertheless, we have here a flood of 
on the present flow of children into industry. 

y selecting the year 1912, it was possible to avoid the ex- 
a of the labor market due to the war, and to give what 
led “normal industrial histories up to the age of 16.” 
” they may be under present conditions, but are we 
by without making any effort to change such ‘‘nor- 
*s PAULINE GOLDMARK. 


Mead Care in Serbia 


yet. another one of the war-swept countries of Europe 
as American activity. for relief and reconstruction been 
over finally into the keeping of native organiza- 
With the change of the Serbian Relief into the Serbian 
ag eto about two years ago, the first 


e hte education and medical care; the latter 

i ‘six towns and cities and extended into rural districts 
a travelling dispensary and clinic. Now the increasing 
Lay the pe iats to care for their own oe ow- 


a af the eats in the field, still fonber to concentrate 
< along definite: lines. In a tentative program for 


rear he has proposed: _ 

e continued development of the institute at Chachak into 
-class industrial and trade school, with special attention 
chool life and development of the Play life of the chil- 


Rdvs of ieee for care in family Peieene longer 
the personnel of the association but hereafter in co- 
mn with the government Department of Child: Welfare, 
hg to the admirable plan which that department is now 
‘out. The association’s work in this field to be con- 
d to full orphans with strict requirement, when the child 
f school age, of a record of school attendance and standing. 
nprovement and large increase in numbers of health cen- 
each provided with resident nurse, visiting nurse, and 
e of one doctor or dentist. | These centers to provide 
the communities in which they are located, pre- and 
clinics, talks and exhibits on hygiene, inspection of 
children, ete.. and to cooperate in other ways with the 
pment Department of Public Health in carrying on public 
| propaganda. 
0 cooperate with the Ministry of Agriculture in the farm 
lub movement initiated by Dr. Stoykovitch. 
e establishment in cooperation with the Serbian authori- 
# a large summer camp, similar to the small summer camp 
association for ox926; ppen to all undernourished and 
ic children. 


is pre ‘ogram was adopted, and the cooperation of the gov- 
a partments named was eee assured. The 


ined “nurses. Serbia had eee none felis the 
he profession is as yet hardly recognized by the 
the doctors, Therefore, departing i in this 
it from its strictly defined’ program of child 


the A an organization has started to establish 


places classes for the training of Serbian women as 


the erate of a body of trained women 


In those sections of New York where there is no family agency ; 


rai 
ee 
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Commissions having reported 


Commissions havi remete butnew commissions — 
‘Sppointed for additicnal 


Commissions that have net reported 


States having no commissions, 


PROGRESS OF STATE CHILD WELFARE COMMISSIONS — 


This chart, made especially for the Survey by the federal Chil-. 
dren’s Bureau, shows the general status of state commissions for 
the study and revision of child welfare laws in the United States. 
The white states have reported ; those with diagonal cross lines have 
reported but new commissions have been appointed for additional 
work; the checkered states have not yet reported; and black states 
have no commissions. Since this map was made Illinois fee also” 4 

; appointed a commission 


equal to the urgent demand for them. But foremost, for 
years to come, among the problems that must be met, is the — 
supervision of oa half a million war orphans, fe too — 
large a number to be cared for in institutions and therefore 
necessarily boarded out with families. As might be expected, 
there are no established standards as to conditions surrounding 
such placement, and of necessity in so great an emergency 
_many farm homes have to be chosen which are so poor that. 
in America they would probably be ruled out as unsuitable. | 
But Dr. Reeder feels confident that with the cooperation of 

. the government’s Department of Child Welfare the possibility 
of effective choice and supervision has been greatly increased 
and no longer offers insuperable difficulties. 


Family and Children’s Agencies 


N both family welfare and children’s agencies, the question 

as to whether it would not be advisable to have only one 
organization in a community dealing with family and child 
problems is becoming a live issue. For some years past it has 
been the tendency to organize children’s work under a separ- 
ate agency even where the community has had a general 
‘organization, such as an associated charities, in which the 
family as a whole i is treated. Along with these developments, 
however, leaders in the child movement Have come to realize 
more and more how necessary it is to treat the child not mere- 
ly as an individual but as an integral part of the family group. 
C. C. Carstens of the recently organized Child Welfare 
League of America has pointed out that good child placing 
should concern itself with keeping the family together if pos- 
sible, even though this involves the giving of relief and the — 
rendering of various other services. It is at this juncture | 
that there may be a crossing with the work of a family wel- 
fare organization for if, in order to treat adequately the per- 
plexing problems of an individual child in a specific home, — 
it becomes necessary to think in terms of the whole family 
group, circles of effort may conceivably overlap. In the past 
many children’s agencies have failed to visualize this problem 
as a family and community one. “ 

It is pertinent questions of this nature with which the new- | 
ly created league is equipped to deal. Mr. Carstens has in 
fact recently left for St. Paul where the problem is up for 
consideration at the present time. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that in San Francisco the children’s work 
and the associated charities are both parts of one organization, __ 


the children’s worker is doing the whole job. In some counties _ 
of this state the Red Cross representative is handling family 
problems as well as those of the child in its own home. 


cordingly, to be seen. 


IND USTR ve 


N ew Industrial Strategy 


HE men’s clothing industry in New York is still a 
battleground. Six weeks and more have passed since 
the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association sent their ul- 
timatum to the union. ‘To all outward appearances the lock- 
out and strike precipitated by that demand for surrender [see 
the Survey for December 11, 1920, page 385] continue to 
_ have the nature of a‘ stalemate. 
nor the union have showed any evidences of weakening. ‘The 


contest has on the other hand reached the stage of a winter. 


campaign where each side digs in and awaits spring and the 
chance for more mobile fighting. 

Yet after six weeks there have been important changes. 
The present struggle between the Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers of America and the manufacturers is in many as- 


pects unlike any of the numerous strikes and lock-outs which 
have disrupted the New York clothing market. On both sides 
a new industrial strategy is being tested. Plans of very great 
potential significance both to employers and workers have 
been utilized. It is perhaps safe to say that the New York 
lock-out has been as fertile in producing new campaign meth- 
ods as was the steel strike of 1919. ‘These methods are signifi- 
cant of the trend of thinking on both sides. 

Take first the employers. ‘Their most important new 
Weapon was announced on January 4. On that day Presi- 
dent William A. Bandler of the Clothing Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation announced the purchase of a large clothing factory 
in Springfield, Mass. ‘The plant formerly used by the Bau- 
‘mann Clothing Corporation was sold to Samuel Rosenthal 
as agent for a syndicate representing the association, ‘The 
Baumann corporation had gone into bankruptcy some weeks 
previously and the manufacturing establishment was sold by 
‘the receiver. According to the announcement of Mr. Bandler 
it has a capacity of 50,000 garments a week. In his state- 
ment Mr. Bandler said: 


_ There are available enough skilled workers in the city of 
_ Springfield to immediately operate these plants to full capacity. 
~The association has arranged for the opening up and the con- 
tinuance in full operation of all these plants for the benefit only 
of the members of the association. The Chamber of Commerce 
' _ of Springfield has pledged the association its fullest cooperation 
with the ultimate object in view of making Springfield one of 
--. the largest 100 per cent American clothing centers, 


The significance of the purchase of this large plant by the 
-New York manufacturers lies in the possibility of manufac- 
turers, whose New York shops might be tied up by a strike 
or a lock-out, making clothes in a distant plant. Individual 
manufacturers—among them the Baumann Company—have in 


the past moved from New York and other large cities to ~ 


smaller cities in order to escape labor troubles, but this is 
one of the first conspicuous examples of a cooperative attempt 
on the part of employers to maintain, remote from their head- 
quarters, an establishment in which during emergencies their 
work may be done. Mr. Bandler stated that there were ten 


thousand skilled workers in Springfield available for the in- 


dustry. It is interesting to observe that the Baumann Cor- 
poration before its bankruptcy waged a long campaign against 
the union. Whether or not the Springfield workers can be 
used to defeat the New York clothing makers remains, ac- 
Nevertheless the effort in itself is an 
interesting manifestation of the new industrial strategy. 

On the part of the union not less significant developments 
must be recorded. Outstanding among these is the establish- 
“ment of a chain of grocery stores. Eight stores are being 
_ started. These are being operated by men who have had ex- 


perience in the cooperative movement, Among those wah 
called in for consultation were thé union leaders who 4 


Neither the manufacturers 


‘the cash purchasers themselves buy tickets in order to ol 


‘getting the assistance of their fellow unionists in other © 
petition of their rivals in other markets. ~ 


- are numerous. New York is a variable market. 


ee 


aged the commissaries maintained for the steel workers ) 
ing the strike. The management of the stores itself refi 
the new state of mind prevalent among the workers. § a 
are made for cash and for tickets issued by the union to tig 
in need of help. But no difference is made between | 


purchasers and those who are the recipients of union aid, « 


a discount. Not charity, but cooperative self-dependencyy . 
the rule. The union appropriated a half million dollars 
the enterprise. 
— In this connection it is interesting to note that, up to 
present, the shut-down in the clothing industry has not dr 
the workers to seek charity. In other years a brief cessa 
of employment forced the unemployed to charitable ager n 
This time they have been able to maintain themselves. 
fact throws some light on the charges of extravagance 
were leveled against the workers a few months ago. 
travagance undoubtedly existed, but there was also 
Thrift seems to have assured independence. 
Concerning the outlook, it is difficult to forecast. A 
things are, -however, clear. ‘The first of these is that 
struggle is being localized. ‘The Amalgamated has ma 
ed friendly relations with the Chicago and the Ro - 
manufacturers. Agreements have been made with impo 
Baltimore firms. ‘The system of joint government in # 
dustry which has been so notable a development duri 
last few years is being preserved by the manufacturers ai 
workers in other markets. For a time it looked as the 
the fight might become national. Instead of resulting i 
eral warfare the New York situation has thus become 
kan conflict. ‘This narrowing of the scene of the strug 
highly significant. It means that the clothing worker, 


and that the New York manufacturers are feeling the ¢ 


The break is likely to come when orders for al 
of the country’s clothing is the approximate contributia 
New York clothing makers during normal times. But 
duction here varies far more than it does in such pli 
Chicago or Rochester. In any circumstances, during ti 
small demand, New York would suffer more than 
the other markets where the industry is organized — 
more stable lines. But with a resumption of buying, b 
would naturally flow to New York and the desire for ; 
tlement would be great. When that time comes—it 
come in February—the real test of strength will be ft 
Manufacturers and workers will be torn by conflicting 
sires. 

Loyalty to the association or to the union wilt be chal 
by the demand for immediate work and immediate ] 
If the manufacturers can then induce the workers indi 
to return they can probably compel the union to accept 
ultimatum of last December. If on the other hand the 
gamated can at that time induce individual manufactur 
negotiate agreements, they may secure the reestablishme 
joint government in the New York market. These | 
depend upon the morale which each organ is ¢ 
maintain. Employers are now buoyed up by the “ 
campaign which is national in its scope. The uni 


own solidarity. So the conflict continues. __ 
Wim L. Cu 


Drcciecd ae die field. The course af events has 
eled roughly the development on the Interborough 
‘ter a disastrous strike, the same union lost recogni- 
the or established its own system of repre- 


purpose of hie employes’ Hpreseneetion plan of the 
Rapid Transit system is, according to the announce- 
made by the company, 
between the employes and the management so as to 
sen a voice in i ae the conditions un- 


= announcement continues : “The plan is designed 
> the welfare of the employes of the company by 
‘ustment of all questions as to wages eg working 


a1 inations aie hctans are conducted by secret ballot. 
twenty-one years old and over, outside the super- 
rces, who have been employed at least two months 
he primary and ene are not members of the Amal- 


ich they are ee “The oe divisions of the 
| are ey. Thue re appas ey on the num- 


ainst punishment case of any ee they may take 
nting the grievances of their fellow-workers. The 
ice commission of this district is ener ana 
final court of mppral ses: aan 


1 ihege M. ‘Garrison. receiver; said: 
ptember 2, 1920, ‘Tudee Mayer, referring to the employes 
. T. system wrote: “The court will see to it that the 
lective bargaining will be carefully safeguarded and 
mtatives of their own choice shall have direct deal- 
e€ management.” It is proposed to assure those 
‘ e employes by means of a representation plan which 
Ss othe hands of the employes the absolutely unhampered 
of their own representatives through whom they may 
e ‘management, so that there may be collective bar- 
een ss ea vliyes a and the company. 


sad the aauseeorse Siesta the 
: ioner and the public service com- 
her to ‘handle the primary at which nominations will be 


ny 


n these. officials have kindly consented to act. 
ort of the second industrial conference. called by 


t Wilson, 1, 


, the eae of employe representation is 


: union leaders regard shop representa- 
eapon against the union, This thought is ap- 
based on the fear that it may be used by some em- 
ine the unions. Conceived in that spirit, no 
asting agency of industrial peace. 
al misuse of employe representation and the con- 
ney of organized labor to endorse it officially are 
f the possible and desirable relations 
the shop committee. This relation is 
ot a mutually exclusive one. In many 
and the ha committee are both func- 


“to Revide a method of direct — 


This very broad statement of fact aad ape was same e 
by men representing very different points of view, including 
in the list Herbert Hoover, former Attorneys-General 
Thomas N.-Gregory and George W. Wickersham, Julius 
Rosenwald, Owen D. Young, Samuel W. McCall, Oscar S._ 
Straus, and Martin H. Glynn. It covers fairly the facts. — 
It provides the criterion by which the B. R. T. representation 
plan must inevitably be judged. a 

‘In the statement referred to, Judge Mayer promised that the 
employes should have “representatives of their own choice.” 
Mr. Garrison for himself said, “In order that there may be — 
no suspicion that the management is attempting to control or 
even influence the choice by the employes of their representa- — 
tives” the transit construction commissioner and the public — 


service commissioner had been asked to handle the primary 


and the nominations. Yet each employe before voting is com- 
pelled to sign the following agreement: 


I am not a member of the Amalgamated Association a shee 
and Electric Railway Employes of America and I will not be- 
come a member while in the employment of any of the above — 
(the transportation companies composing the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit system), and I agree that while I am so employed, I 
will not make any efforts among other employes to induce such 
employes to become members of said Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America. 


_ How can this pledge, the signing of which is prerequisite 
to participating in the representative system be reconciled 
with the statements of Judge Mayer and Mr. Garrison, or 


with the principle suggested by the President’s Industrial Con- ~~ 


ference? 
In explanation Mr. Garrison says: 


The reason which induced us to exclude members of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America from voting or holding office in the representation 
plan was because that association had wantonly caused a breach 
of contract and had, with the most reckless disregard of its own 
constitution and laws, and of its duties to the company and its 
relations to the general public, brought about a disastrous strike. 
- We feel, and I think we are justified in feeling, that the res- 
-ponsibility of the management to the public required that we 
should never again subject the public to the whums, caprices and 
bad. faith of such an organization. 


You will observe that there is nothing in our plan which ex- 
cludes membership in any other organization, and it seems to 
me judgment in respect to our action in this matter must be 
controlled by agreeing or disagreeing with us upon the funda- 
mental question of the untrustworthiness of this particular or- 

_ ganization. 

“The fact is, however, that the Amalgamated Association is 
the only active union having jurisdiction in the street. rail- 
way field. Comparative experience is in point. After the 
strike in the Colorado coal fields, in 1913 and 1914, 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company established the 
so-called Rockefeller Representation Plan. The company did 
not recognize the United Mine Workers of America. On 
the other hand, it did not, so far as inquiries made by the Sur- 
vey have elicited the facts, discriminate against members of 
the union. The shop committees and the union locals, where 
the men desired them, existed alongside each other. After — 
the Rockefeller plan was thoroughly installed in the coal 
fields, the United Mine Workers and the Colorado Fuel and — 

ron Company were in fact joint participants in a proceeding — 
before the industrial commission of Colorado. In this case 
and-in others which might readily be cited, the company in 
good faith, permitted the employes to have ‘ ‘representatives 
of their own choice.” The pledge of non-membership in the | 
union, an, essential qualification for voting, places the B. R. T. ~ 
representation system in a category altogether different from 
the Rockefeller plan. By the same token, it fails to meet the 
test set up by the report of the President’s Industrial Confer- 
ence, to assay the value-of such “a lasting agency of industrial __ 
peace.” W. Tl -Cae 


The Textile Wage Cua. 


by the current depression. 
dustry has been on a part-time basis. A number of the 
largest mills closed. ‘The resumption of work was marked 
by sharp reductions in wages. ‘The actual cuts made varied 
in different parts of the country. Perhaps 2214 per cent 
would be a fair average of the reduction, although 
in places there have been reductions as high as 40 and 50 
per cent. - 

In a number of the announcements made by individual 
manufacturers, it has been implied and said that the public 
demanded a lowering of the labor costs in the textile industry. 
The reduction of wages, it has been stated, was an essential 
feature in the deflation of prices from the post-war level. 
These assertions have expressed fairly current opinion. ‘There 
has been undoubtedly a general feeling that labor costs, like 
other costs, were too high, and that reduction is in order. 


So far as the textile industry is concerned, however, this very | 


common point of view fails to take into account one important 
factor; namely, that the pre-war level of wages was danger- 
ously low. In times past it has been practically impossible 


for the average worker in a cotton or woolen mill to support — 


his family at any decent standard of living. Wages for all 
groups have been so low that both men and women have been 
compelled to work. Children, too, have been drawn into the 
industry as soon as they passed the legal age. 


Darling in the New. York Tribune 
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And devote a little more attention to administering some discipline at home? 


HE textile industry was one of the first to be affected i! 


in- . 
For’ some months ‘the in: @ organization of manufacturers’ associations, made a_ 1 


The combined . 


earnings. 
‘ cotton and woolen mills. 


ple employed are organized. A. J. Muste, secretary 0} 


’ American Federation, of Labor. 


mills neither these larger organizations nor any of 


Numberless investigations have ek ade plas 
For example, the National Industrial Conference 


last year on the Wartime Changes in Wapes In Septe: 
1914, the actual weekly earnings of the male employ 
fifteen establishments in the cotton industry were obtd 
The average weekly wage for these male workers was | 
Obviously no family could“have lived in September, scop a | 
such an income. ‘The average wage for women in the jj 
industry was $7.70 a week. In some of the branches the ve 
quoted were still lower. In carding, for example, the | 
age male worker in the thirteen establishments Mme mal 
paid $8.85 weckly during September, 1914. By Septere 
1918, the wage for such workers had risen to $19.50, b! 
March, 1919, it had fallen to $15.44. Unskilled we 
workers in six establishments were paid on the average § 
a week in September, 1914, and in September, 1918, 
wage had risen to $12.49. In March, roro, it had falle 
$11.05. These are figures obtained hie manufacturer 
their own organizations. for their own purposes, The: 
appallingly low. — 
In the woolen industry conditions were hardly better. 
ing September, 1914, the average weekly earnings of all | 
workers in the reporting mills was $11.52. This had i inch i 
ed to $23.21 by 1918—an increase of 102 per cent. But i 
as impossible to maintain a family in September, 19 
$23.21 as it had been to support a family on $11.52 
years previously. Silk industry showed kindred condit 
The weekly earnings of male workers averaged $11. 7 
September, 1914, and they increased to $21.54 during 
war period. This was an advance of 83 per cent. J 
again both before the war and after the war, by no 
of reasoning could it be maintained that the averaged 
worker in the silk industry had an income sufficient to 
port his family. 
It is therefore perfectly evident that instead of ie e' 
high wages have been too low in the textile industry il 
are expected to support their wives and children on the 
But the condition has never been different 
Not since Samuel Slater started 
first cotton mill in Rhode Island in 1790 has the textile 
try afforded living wages to the men employed in it. — 
When, therefore, the public insists that the general run O18 
bor costs be reduced, the public takes a position which canno: 
defended by any one who believes in decent standards of 
ing or in the maintenance of the home. By no trick of buc 
making can the wife of an average textile worker Hie 
her duty of caring for her children and of keeping her h 
in order while her husband is paid less than two-thirds o 
subsistence level of living as reckoned by the federal i in 
gators. That is the condition and hat is the respons 
which society must assume if it is true that wages are lod we 
in response to public clamor. i 
The reason for these conditions goes deep into the 
of industry in this country. Past low wages and pres 
ductions are due primarily to the lack. of trade unic 
ganiation in the textile factories. Unions exist but 
reach only a minority of the workers. John G 
international president of the United Textile Worke 
America, estimates that about one quarter of the mill 


Amalgamated Textile Workers of America, reckons th 
more than 15 per cent belong to the unions. Mr. Go 
the executive of the largest union, which is affiliated 
Mr. Muste is the leat 
the newer union which was organized on the model 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Becaus 
wide-spread unemployment which has closed so m 


ae 


lation. 


2 


I, ORGANIZATION 


_ Organize the community as long as 
ible .before unemployment becomes 
te, including any necessary reorgan- 
tion or coordination of existing agen- 
s. The appointment of an unemploy- 
mt committee by the governor or by 
mayor, if improper political influence 
s guarded against, insures semi-official 
nding and greater prestige. Include 
the membership all classes concerned, 
uch as employers, workingmen, public 
ials, social workers, civic leaders and» 
presentatives of churches, lodges and 
‘women’s clubs. To carry out preventive 
‘Measures, permanent organization, not 
| temporary activity during a crisis, is 
‘essential. fete 


y 


2. EDUCATION 


_ Upon the basis of careful information 
shared from employment offices, relief 
agencies, and all other available sources, 
ring the facts of the unemployment situ- 
tion home to every citizen. “Emphasize 

ic and industrial responsibility. Avoid 
the ostrich policy of refusing to face 
Deke facts on the one hand and hysterical 
H exaggerations of facts on the other.” 


3. EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Avoid duplicating the work of existing 
ganizations. Do not advertise the ex- 
ence of large relief funds or other pro- 
ions for relief without work, or give 
iscriminate relief to able-bodied men. 
cept as a last resort, discourage the 
arting of bread lines, bundle days, soup. 
kitchens and similar measures. As far 
as possible supply aid by means of em- 
loyment, at standard rates, but on part 
ne, to encourage early return to reg- 
ar occupation. Open workshops, and 
cure odd jobs from householders. Do 
ot provide work for housewives who 
re not ordinarily wage-earners, instead — 
for their jobless husbands. For the 
omeless, provide a municipal lodging 
jouse, with a work test, or a cooperative 
lodging house under intelligent supervi- 

ion and leadership. Abolish the “pass- 


that wished to deal with the situation. 


other period of unemployment 


ing on” system, but do not make provi- 
sion for non-residents at the expense of 
resident unemployed family men. 


4. SEPARATION OF UNEMPLOYABLE AND 
UNEMPLOYED 


Differentiate the treatment of the un- 
employable from that of the unemployed. 
Develop appropriate specialized treat- 
ment based on the continuous work of 
trained social investigators for the in- 
mates of the municipal lodging house. 
Provide adequate facilities for the care 
and treatment of the sick, the mentally 


‘defective and the aged. Develop penal 


farm colonies for shirks and vagrants, 
training colonies and classes for the in- 
efficient, and special workshops for hand- 


icapped and sub-standard workers. 


5. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

Provide industrial training classes 
with scholarships for unemployed work- 
ers. 

'6. EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 

If one is not already in existence, open 
an employment exchange to centralize 
the community’s labor market, using pri- 


‘vate contributions if necessary in the 


initial stages. Beware of poor location 
and insufficient appropriations, of politi- 
cal appointees and general inactivity. 
Do not start temporary philanthropic ex- 
changes in times of depression if there 
is a public bureau which can be made 
efficient. Stimulate the cooperation of 
citizens to improve the existing public 
exchange and to coordinate the work of 
non-commercial private bureaus. Secure 
adequate legislation establishing perma- 
nent state or municipal bureaus, extend- 
ing joint city-state-federal control in 
their administration, and regulating pri- 
vate agencies. Work for federal legisla- 
tion and appropriations to develop a na- 
tional system of employment exchanges. 

‘i 7. Pusiic Work 

Start or push forward special public 
work, using private contributions in time 
of urgent need if public funds cannot be 
obtained. This should not be “made’ or 


A PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Diriia: the Buenplaymens crisis of 1914 and 1915 a ‘nutnber of very important studies were 
made. Among these was the investigation carried on by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
Reports from more than 300 individuals and organizations were obtained. The experience 
of 115 different communities was collated. As a result of this inquiry, a series of standard recommen- 
dations for the relief and prevention of unemployment was formulated for the use of communities 
These are now especially relevant as the country enters an- 


unnecessary work, but needed publie im- 
provements in as great variety as pos- 
sible, so as to furnish employment to 
other sorts of persons besides unskilled 
laborers. Give 
heads of families if there is not work 
enough for all applicants. Employ for 
the usual hours and wages, but rotate 
employment by periods of not less than 
three days. Supervise the work careful- 
ly and insist upon reasonable standards 
of ethciency. To avoid the difficulties of 
emergency action make systematic plans 
for the regular concentration of public 
work in dull years and seasons by special 
provisions in the tax levy or by other 
appropriate method. Urge the repeal of 
laws restricting cities to contract work. 
Secure the aid of state and national offi- 
cials in stimulating local action. Steady 
the employment of the regular force, re- 
taining employes on part time in pref- 
erence to reducing their numbers, 


8. REGULARIZATION 


In times of depression, urge the use 
of employes in making repairs and im- 
proving the plant, and the policy of part 


time employment rather than reduction © 


in numbers. Do not rely upon general 
appeals to “Do it now,” “Hire a man,” 
and the like, addressed to the public at 
large without definite suggestions as to 
method. Rouse employers to the impor- 
tance of the problem and the advantages 
of regularization. Stimulate careful 
planning for this purpose by experts as 
part of the regular routine of business 
management. Encourage the formation 
of employment managers’ associations. 


9. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Work for the establishment of a system 
of compulsory unemployment insurance, 
supported by contributions from employ- 
ers, employes and the state, as the most 
just and economical method for the 
proper maintenance of the necessary 
labor reserves and as supplying the fin- 
ancial pressure needed to secure the 
widespread regularization of industry. 


preference to resident 


er ones ave been able to take a stand against the 
wage reductions. — 


¢ explanation of the relative Ecumnce of the unions is 

d. First of all the textile industries rely largely on 
labor. | Women have not had great success in build- 
‘unions which have been influential over long periods 
In the second place the textile trade in its 
cheap labor has during recent decades employed 
of new immigrants. Diversity of tongues 
al inheritances has stood in the way of or- 
Finally mechanical changes have tended to re- 
eq equired, with the result that many of the opera- 
rT ed on by : semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 


Unregulated competition has had its way with the wages of 


the textile workers. 

At the present time the “open shop” campaign is being used 
to break down the relationships which have been built up be- 
tween the unions and some of the employers. This is not as 


serious an influence in the textile trades as it is in other places 
But the campaign ~ 
is on in full force and it is not making for that standard of 
The picture, however, is 
not altogether black. Even with the present decrease wages 


because the textile unions have less to lose. 
living which is called American. 


remain at relatively a higher level than that which obtained 


in 1914. It is hardly possible that there can be a complete — 


return to the old conditions. 
Py 


W. LAG 


; 


; 
’ 
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-and fundamental needs.” 


means centralized control of all other activities, 


RECENT BOOKS « 


INTRODUCTION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By David Spence Hill. Macmillan Co. 483 pp. Price, $1.885 
by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 


For about a decade and a half, since the first labors of the so- 
called ‘Douglas’ Commission on Industrial Education in Massa- 
chusetts, vocational education below college grade has been much 
in the spotlight of public attention in America. We have investi- 
gated, experimented seriously, and compared aims, methods and 
results at home and abroad. 


He who would like to enter the field of vocational teaching or 
administration, or he who would like to trace the development of | 


vocational education and judge of its validity after thorough con- 
sideration of facts, principles and arguments for and against it—in 
all its varied aspects—will find Dr. Hill’s Introduction to Vocational 
Education. invaluable. 

One student of education may give you only his own views in his 


book. Another may give you a source book compiled from the ex- : 


periences and pronouncements of others with nothing of himself in 
it, Dr. Hill’s book is rich in admirably chosen citations from 
research among authorities. It is a source book of rare value, but 
in it he also gives you himself. At no point are you in doubt as to 
his opinion, nor that his opinion is that of a vigorous and enlight- 
ened American educator. 

There are alarmists in education. The writer of this book is a 
constructive critic and cannot be stampeded. For example, he says: 
“Tt may be necessary, under certain circumstances to have separate 
agricultural schools, as entirely separate as some of the purely clas- 
sical high schools.” He concedes that “the former, too isolated, 
would tend to ‘peasantize’ the farming population, just as the latter 
could breed intellectual pretenders or snobs ... .” He quotes with 
approval the editor of a metropolitan daily who wrote with special 
reference to education for women—not merely for girls: “We shall 
have a world safe for democracy when the war is over, but not 
safe for the uneducated.” 
tirety, and is for “keeping open during the career of every indi- 
vidual adequate opportunity for elementary, for liberal, and for 
specialized vocational education compatible with democracy.” He 
is an optimist who sees that vocational education must differ from 


classical education—must even differ in its own broad field as to 


kinds, content and method—but believes we may rely “upon the 


nature of instructors, upon the quality of teachers, upon the home, 
--and upon social organizations to counteract any evil tendencies in 


separate, technical classes or schools.” 

Having given the reader a knowledge of the “nature, significance 
and number of the questions—social, educational and occupational,” 
in their “philosophical and historical perspective,” the author. de- 
votes his final chapter to Uses of Research for Education and In- 
dustry, and in it advocates a general procedure, in attacking diffi- 
culties of adjustment affecting “the school, industry and society as 
a whole,” which he holds to be vital. 

One cannot leave Dr. Hill’s book without a chastened sense of the 
problems still unsolved in vocational education, nor yet without a 
sense of uplift over progress already achieved which may go far 
toward nerving us for successful attack upon other problems of edu- 
cation as they arise. Rurus W. Stimson. 

Boston. 


THE NATION AND THE SCHOOLS 

By John A. H. Keith and William C. Bagley. Macmillan Co. 

364 pp. Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 

The thesis of this book, which is fully set forth in the first chapter 
—the remaining chapters being compilations of historical and stat- 
istical data arranged to support the argument—is the need of a 
national system of education, centering in a department of educa- 


_ tion, with a secretary of education in the cabinet. 


‘The whole of American history is interpreted in terms of a “tend- 
ency toward nationalism” in all other lines, the result of “imperative 
Is there any reason why education should 
not follow the same tendency and develop its national program as. 
well? The authors are not unaware of the fact that Americanism 
once meant local self-government. But they feel at least two emo- 
tions with respect to this fact. First, that if Americanism now 
education ought 


He sees educational forces in their en- - 


not to be left out in the cold; and, second, that nothing but a 


. forces, 


employment, short hours and satisfactory working conditions, © 


4 


‘tion and choice of courses of study are discussed. Two ch 


tralized program of education can protect the nation from “the 
that may lie in centralization” of other forms of activity. This| 
-of argumentation is now being highly peered in some quarters pe 
der the name of “educational statesmanship.” : 
The argument is too extensive to be presented in a book rev 
The fact of educational drift toward centralized control is evic 
In these days few will be likely to oppose it, But that it is an 
mixed good, that it should be generally supported by educators | 
teachers, that its advocates are universally animated by a gen} 
love of democratic institutions, or that they know what democ; 
institutions really are—these and many other phases of the qu S 
must remain open until some educational Jefferson arises to. 
the arguments of these disciples of Hamilton, Another book 0. 
least equal size might be written to show that a public school sys! 
national in scope, “touched and quickened by the new spirit of 
tionalism,” in which the “common knowledge, common underst 
ing and common standards of right which characterized the smez 
units” of our earlier existence are taught, must inevitably get th 
common-elements from some particular community, or at best a 
local communities; must permit a small group of educational sta 
men to select the celeieends held desirable and then must undert 
the somewhat Prussian task of bringing every local community, h 
soever diverse, into at least outward acceptance of these “comm 
understandings and standards of right.’ Of course, no one 
cates this. But we are, so our authors assert, under the press re 
“impersonal, objective and irresistible.” Let at least \ 
voice here he raised against the doctrine, the arguments an 
pressure of these forces. : JosrpH K. H 


A DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL AT WORK 


Edited by W. J. Wray and R: W. Ferguson. Longmans, Gree : 
& Co, 212 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the SuRVEY, $3.15. ~ 


a 


These optimistic and interesting papers describe the developm 
of the Bournville day continuation schools, which were establist 
some ten months previous to the war by philanthropic employ rs 
Birmingham, England, for their boy and girl workers. From thy 
comparatively long experience the Bournville schools can 4 
counsel to the national continuation schools made necessary b t 
Fisher Act of 1918, whose provisions these voluntary schools } 
in every case and exceed in some respects. The book gives a pr 
cal_-account of the school’s activities as made by men and women 
intimately concerned with their development—the teachers th 
the education authorities and the employers with whom they ar 
operating. The problems of discipline, grading, methods of ins 


deal with the coordination of work and school and that—in Ame 
—very ticklish subject, the employers’ part in the school. Appen 
give extracts from the Education Act, and a list of books us 
classes in the Girls’ Continuation School. : 

“It may be submitted,” writes Mr. Ferguson, in the article e 
scribing the employers’ part in continuation school work, “tha 
more monotonous a boy’s task, the more imperative the need 
suitable education to develop those parts of his intellectual e 
ment on which his avocation makes such slight demands. G 
good wages with prospects of advancement, reasonable securif 


an education such that he can spend his leisure profitably, is 
any ground for assuming that unskilled labor is\ either unpoj 
or undesirable?” 2 

So the attempt is toward more liberal mental cule in stuc 
fairly difficult classics, and mathematics as the back-bone 
curriculum, supplemented by arts and crafts (the emphasis on ft 
cultural rather than their commercial value), history, and 
There is a camp school whose purpose is to nevales the hort 
the boy workers. 

This is all quite in contrast to the utilitarian motive oe the 
ican continuation school, which trains a boy for his job and 
out of it—or means to do so, How widely the Bournville 
applied in the national English continuation schools is nm 
When there is such an account of national schools in Eng 
their curricula, it will be interesting to compare their suce 
the success of the’ American schools which have a ‘more y 


, = “an ; 
eer : 
Se ae eg 
rik Ke ould take into 
t differen he ter of continuation 
d 0 d. imite Provision 
on for ren of wai ng amilies in that 


Idren and “THOEE conscientious. parents; with us it 
ie dragnet of the educational system for children of no 
nd for parents who wish them to add to the family’s 
at the earliest possible moment, however backward in edu- 
attainments. As a result, while the continuation school 
ion of the English industrial community is distinctly above 
age of the ages represented, it is below such average here. 
with this difference in view, a general cultural course 
imposed more easily upon an unwilling youthful population 
an a vocational course, has never. completely been tested out. 
Marion CiincH CALKINs., 


MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND STULY 
. S. Edwards. Warwick & York, Inc. 239 pp. Price, 
by mail of the Survey, $1.95. : 
is comparatively brief and quite readable treatise, one finds 
taken up with academic discussion of pedagogic bugaboos 
st books on similar themes. As the title suggests, it is a 
ion to the promising movement which resolutely is aiming 
w education from the angle of what should eventuate in terms 
2 results to accrue to the equipment of the individual under- 

' process. What kinds of equipments should education 
fe to the one being educated? What kinds and types of 
perations and facilities in the same should result from 

effort? What methods of procedure are necessary for the 
to build up and practice in order to make progress? How 
d he go about it to engage in successful effort? What does the 
d to go through with in order to accomplish these pur- 
become proficient in the various psychological skills which 
rn civilization places at a premium value? It is such questions 
¢ that the author quite frankly faces. His effort is to con- 
workable answers out of the contributions from the labor- 
of experimental learning, from psychological analyses, and 
imental efforts at supervised study. Consequently several of 
ters are quite as eppropelate for the learner as for. the 
o-be. 
ts are what education is aiming. at or should strive to estab- 
‘But the author takes great pains so to define habit that it in- 
n skill in the reconstruction of habits when occasions re- 
make change desirable. But right here is the rub in a 
Ng society which still dares to dream of the possibility of 
acy. We venture that no educator yet knows how to train 
that he will recognize the “occasion” when it arises, and to 
him with skill in the process of reconstruction. The book 
3 hints and suggestions of how to try to go about it. Perhaps 
apter in a more mature and complete psychology of learning 
t the enlightment arising out of a growing body of teach- 
learning experience which courageously endeavors to cul- 
jal intelligence as well as “learning” and “well informed 
s C, L. Crarke. 
College. ‘ 


‘HO DURING SeHOOr Ack: -ITS APPLICATION TO 
TI i 

ul Godin, M.D. Translated by Samuel L. Eby. Richard 

adger. 268 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


S AND RESULTS OF TESTING SCHOOL CHILDREN 
n Dewey, Emily Child and Beardsley Ruml. E. P. 
& Co. 176 pp. Price, $5.00; by mail of the Survey, 


t of these books was written by a French scholar who is 
bination of medical man, anthropologist and educator, a com- 
L devoutly to be wished in the writing of studies in this’ ‘field. 
nization of the study arouses many hopes, which were 
Ifilled in the original publication. But the translation 
eri is so filled with awkward literalisms of expression that 
) unlikely that many will undertake to wade through this 
edition. Any one who has the will and the skill to negotiate 
ities will find a rich store of suggestions in this most 
field. The publisher is scarcely to be congratulated, how- 
esenting the book to the public in this form. 

“which Miss Dewey. is “primarily responsible is a 
s used ‘by the Psychological Survey in the public 
city, aa social and physical studies of 


- ganized the survey in 1915. Miss Dewey is now the director. 


“The Pivchologiol Survey is an instrument: 
of the Bureau’ of Educational Experiments, a private enterprise 


9 of New York city. Dr. Helen T. Woolley, of Detroit, widely known 


worker in the field of mental tests and vocational guidance, or- 
The 
social and physical materials presented in this volume were or- 
ganized by Miss Child. The statistics are the work of Mr. Ruml. 
The tests here presented, with instructions as to their use, were 
assembled for a particular purpose and with a new slant. They 
were to be used “to discover if an individual analysis can be made 
by the tests, not from them.” Hence, the tests include not merely 
those of a “performance” character, but they carry through into the 


physical and social backgrounds of the children, in the light of s 


which, eventually, all mental tests must be understood. The type 
of study here presented, while avowedly experimental as yet, and 
incomplete, offers a much broader program for educational pro- 
cedure and a more secure basis of diagnosis than has been offered — 
in the purely mental tests more familiar to teachers. J KB 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 
By Leta S. Hollingworth. Macmillan Co. 285 pp. Price, $1.80; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.00. 


Children of abnormal 


and agencies. Idiots and imbeciles have long been recognized. But 
it has been during the last ten years that an epidemic of recognition 
of the presence of still greater numbers of children with varying 
degrees of subnormal intelligence has swept over the United States. 
These unadjusted children thwart and abort most efforts in their 


behalf in home, school, relief agency, and industry so long as they ne 


remain misunderstood, Not only this, but so long as they remain un- 


identified, they also clog and retard the progress of all children of 5 ee 


normal intelligence among whom they live, play, go to school, and 
work. It, therefore, has become a necessity for parents, teachers, 
and social workers who try to do the best that can be done for chil- 
dren, both in groups and as individuals, to know the degree of in- 
tellictnce at least of every unadjusted child. 

With no great claim to originality as to data, Dr. Hollingworth 
offers to persons dealing with children a sirnple, informing and’ use- 


- ful book. She shows: That children vary in intelligence all the way 


from idiocy to precocity; how intelligence is noted; how children of 
defective mentality vary among themselves in ability to learn; in 
what ways and with what limitations children of mental defect can 
be taught; the best opinions as to the relations of heredity, birth 
rate, alcoholism, venereal disease, etc., to mental defect; and finally 
the need and place in the schools of special classes for children of 
mental defect. 

The chief message of the book is that these children of subnormal 
intelligence can and should be identified early in childhood and 
that, for their own happiness and the maximum of their service to 
society, their education in mind and hand should be adapted to the 
level of each individual’s capacity. Hasten the day when—education 
having by necessity been adapted to each handicapped child who 
gives us trouble—every normal child may also get a like chance to 
have his potential capacity discovered and developed. 

Each chapter closes with a bibliography, not only of books but of 
original studies and articles in magazines and scientific journals. 
The progressive lay reader will find both the book and the biblio- 
graphy of direct practical value. Henry W. THURSTON. 

New York. 


NEEDLECRAFT FOR OLDER GIRLS 


By Margaret Swanson. Longmans, Green & Co. 111 pp. Illu- 
strated. Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.35. 


Intended for an older group than the author’s previous books on 
educational needlecraft, this well arranged and beautifully illustrat- 
ed textbook lends itself particularly well to use by girls’ club leaders — 
‘and others who are concerned more with bringing out a genera artistic 
and cultural interest and with training the hand and eye to adapt 
themselves to any immediate task rather than with getting through 
a prescribed curriculum in a prescribed time. b 
girl’s natural development” is the objective aimed at. In place of 
the traditional direction of activity, Miss Swanson tries “to develop — 
the weakest tendency at this period of growth, i. e. that of coopera- 
tion.” “The club sense,” she says, “is so much harder for the young — 
woman than for the young man... this should not be.” Growth ~ 
of design, spacing, surface Recoiarion. proportion, expression of or- 
nament, use of natural forms and of materials are some of the mat- 
ters treated topically and applied to practical ends. Baki 


intelligence are not new-comers to our 
schools, relief societies, juvenile courts, and child-caring institutions _ 


“Expressions of the 


' “WHAT ELSE?” 


the SuRvEY. however I bought) your January number. : 
impression from what I had heard of it that it was tinged with a 
mild form of progressivism. 
publications closed to any progressive ideas from a s 
- when i saw your invitation for suggestions for a better world I said 
maybe this is a chance to express a working mans views. But alas 
I was soon delusionized. After several attempts I succeeded in 
wading through mass of answers, Of course you did not want any 
suggestions from a working man or from any one at all tinged pro- 
gressively. You did not want any suggestion that the basis of any 
good society must be honesty, You did not want any one to even 
hint that human rights should be superior to property rights. You 
only wanted suggestions as to how the owning class could make 
things a little more desireable for them. The improving of the. con- 
ditions of the men in the steel mills toiling twelve hours a day at 
' Jabor that puts them on the scrap heap at forty or the millions of 


on their backs and tramp wearily from place to place hunting: seas- 
onal work, that can hope at best to no more than to make both ends 
meet, that are looked at suspiciously the first day they are in town 
and arrested as criminals the second day and jailed as vags or given 
a few hours to go where. Go to hell for all we care. We have no 
use for you now but be sure to be arround when we have some work 
for you. Nor were you concerned with the fate of the great mass 
of workers that produce all that you enjoy. I wonder if you would 
endorse a new Dread Scot decision. That a working man has no 
rights that a Capitalist is bound to respect. No, you called upon a 
lot of intellectual prostitutes that you would not dare to say any- 
thing that their masters would not like. Now I dont blame these 
men and women. They are just victims of a very viscious system. 
I dont doubt that the most of them are reblling in their innermost 
souls that they have to so prostitute themselves. In a free society 
they would all be good honest citizens. Some of them might become 
intellectual leaders. One or two did seem to be trying in a guarded 
way to suggest something helpful. Cornelia Stratton Parker for 
instance. If she had only talked in a language that a working man 
could understand might be saying something really good but I must 
confess that I do not know what she was talking about. And Ben 
‘Lindsey of course no one would accuse him of saying anything he 
did not mean. These people like thousands of others may think they 
are doing good work in the relief of suffering. But these same 
people if they called in a doctor and he went to cutting out a sore 
instead of doctoring the cause would soon get his discharge. All 
_ the paliatives on earth is not going to cure our ills until we remove 
the cause. Three-fourths of the energy in production and distri- 
bution is used up in useless labor and expense. Remove that make 
goods for use instead of for individual profit pay every one render- 
ing any necessary service and then sell back the product to the people 
at cost and you have established a condition under~ which every 
human being can live in comfort. Having removed the fear of un- 
employment which is a nightmare to most workers. Having’ re- 
moved all fear of want, the people will then be ready to listen to all 
_kinds of suggestions for physical moral and intellectual improve- 
ments. I know you at least ought to know all of these things. IJ 
have little hope of this ever getting past the subordinate that reads 


it but it is a relief sometimes to get things off ones chest. At most 
I have only used up some otherwise unemployed time... . 
Fresno, Cal. — C, J. Burer. 


[The postman carried our invitations to the symposium down 
highways and hedges to corporations, and studios and prisons and 
trade union halls. But not all invited responded. Samuel Gompers 
and William Z. Foster, for example, were too busy; and the Ameri- 
can people did not let Eugene V. Debs write his New Year’s wishes 
for the Survey. 5 
With respect to the 12-hour day this correspondent is referred to 
the steel strike number of the Survey of November 8, 1919, and to 


Day and the Way Out. E 
_ Our correspondent probably means no more in charging those he 
calls “intellectuals” with “mental prostitution” than the psychol- 
ogists would mean in-giving some scientific name to the mental 


ay 


hig to make clear a point of view, genuinely held by large num- 
bers of men, we publish the letter as written—Tue Epiror.] — 


COMMUNICATIONS 
) ‘To rue Epiror: A working man does not have the time for read-_ 


i intelectual has may be the reason that I never have read 
ing that an intele y Pe 


I have found all forrns of capitalist. — 
working man so — 


migratory workers that carry their home and all of their belongings © 


large? Has your community any industry of a national scope? 


our forthcoming issue in February: Three Shifts in Steel—the Long 


- complex which prompts him to call that sort of name. In order 


The above books may be obtained through the Survey Book Dep: 


SConducian 
JOSEPH K. HAM 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
1 : The Facts, Local and National. 


What are the facts about unemployment in your | 
community? Are the conditions of employment normal, or. 
normal? If the latter, what is the nature of the abnormality 
there an excess of workers, or a lack? In all lines of industr! 
in particular lines? Can accurate information on these ques 
be secured in your community? Is information of this sort of 
port to the public? Is the public interested in these facts? Is ¢ 
any local social interest in the problems of unemployment, 0: 
the conditions of employment in general? : : 

b. Is there any connection between the facts local to your 
munity and generalconditions in the nation, or in the worl 


an international scope? Are the conditions in these large-g 
industries more, or less, satisfactory than in those that are defin 
local? Is unemployment a more definite item with unskilled 1) 
at present, or with skilled? What is being done in your commujy 
either by local or by super-local agencies to,meet the situation: 


, Local Causes of Unemployment. 

¢ a. Is the present condition in your community anyt 
more than a regular seasonal lay-off of workers? Does your ¢ 
munity demand a large number of casual and seasonal wo 
Have you ever done anything to meet the needs of these wor 
the remainder of the year? Has industry any responsibilitie; 
such directions? ‘ 

'b. Does the present condition grow out of the so-called “st 
of the public against high prices?” Has this “strike” caused 
shut-down of any industries in your community? Is this assert 
demonstrable? Have there been any business failures in your 
munity because of this “strike?” Is this “strike” still on, or 
‘beginning to break? Are there any evidences of renewed b 
Are the advertised “cuts in prices” real? Is the public tak 
vantage of them? Is this reacting upon production in any way 

c. Is any part of the unemployment in your community due 
workers’ strikes, or to-lockouts? Is the war on the closed sho 
continuing in your community? Is this war responsible for 
unemployment? Is the fight for the open shop making progress: 
your community? What is the attitude of public opinion toward 
Is it advertised as a campaign for Americanism? 


3 General Causes of Unemployment. 
* a 


What part of the present situation is a hang-over fre 

the disorganization of industry under war-time conditions? Is 7 
dustry moving toward more stable or less stable conditions? 
b. To what extent is productive industry intelligent in its 
grams today? Is there any real relationship between produc 
and the state of the market? Is there any relationship bet 
production and human needs? - Or is production entirely dete 0 H 
by economic demand? Do industrial leaders want stable condi 
of production and marketing, or the reverse? + ae 
c. What can be said as to present “morale” in industry? 
the employers any confidence in the situation? The workers? 
this general unrest in industry beneficial to the community? | 
disastrous? In all ways? $ ‘ 
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CIRCULATION of pictures, on a plan sim- 


ilar to that followed in the circulation of 
books by public libraries, has for some time 
been carried on to a small extent in Boston, 
New York, and possibly other cities. The 
Brooklyn Y. W. C. A. has recently started 
such a circulating library for reproductions 
of the best pictures, which are lent for two 
weeks or a month. Each picture is accom- 
‘panied by a brief account of the artist’s life, 
data about the school and period of art and 
the significance of the particular work. The 
next step, apparently not contemplated in 


- this case but adopted elsewhere, is that of 


enabling borrowers to buy at a modest price 
Pictures which especially appeal to them. 


RECENT announcement has been made of 
the merging of three important social ser- 
vice organizations of Brooklyn: the Brook- 
lyn section of the New York Community 
Service, the People’s Institute and the United 
Neighborhood Guild. The new organiza- 
tion, which has not yet been given a name, 


proposes to promote community centers for. 


the whole population of two million, only 
about one-tenth of which so far are reached 
by such centers. Public schools and libraries 
are to be used as meeting-places ; and the 
program includes recreation, public forums, 
baby welfare and health centers, maternity 
clinics, children’s nutrition clinics, commun- 
ity. singing, organization of clubs and classes, 
- provision of meeting-places for girl scouts, 
Red Cross work, and other activities. Mrs. 
H. Edward Dreier is president of the board 
of directors and Mrs. Albert de Silver is 
secretary. 


PHONOGRAPHIC records in every lan- 
guage and dialect are being collected for a 
new library of phonographic disks in the 
Prussian state archives at Berlin. 
collection was started in 1900 by the Vienna 
Academy, and had 1,727 language samples 
in 1913. The new library, under the direc- 
tion of the philologue Wilhelm Doegen, has 
been enriched especially by large numbers 
and contains folk songs, popular myths and 
fairy tales. It is intended to make many of 
them, in reproduction, available, together 


~ with moving pictures of folk life, for use in 


schools, The present collection of 1,650 


disks. represents about 200 langauges and 


dialects. Some of the texts are to be 


published. 


AS YET officially unconfirmed, the an- 
nounced establishment of a special depart- 
ment of Jewish affairs by the Polish govy- 
ernment would seem in keeping with the 
known conciliatory attitude of that govern- 
ment to its Jewish problem and its promises 
to Jewish delegates during the recent ses- 
sion of the League of Nations. Such depart- 
ments also have existed for some time in 
other Central European countries. 


IN mid-December the work of the American 
Friends Service Committee had expanded in 
Germany to the point where $57,586 were 
fed. The work was carried on through 
1,506 kitchens and 4,949 feeding centers in 
600 towns divided into ro districts. This 
service reached a greater part of the 
country than before by shifting to smaller 
centers some of the supplies which previous- 
ly had been sent to the larger cities. 


THE State Council of Social Agencies in 


Georgia has appointed a committee with 


Burr Blackburn as chairman and T. S. 


, 


A similar 


Scoggins as one of the members to organ- 


ize a state-wide commission to work for a 


children’s code. ‘The first news letter of the — 
state Department of Public Welfare which 


reports this move, points out that institu- 


ions having their problems complicated by 
the present lack of adequate desertion and 
non-support laws, mothers’ pensions and 
others, will, no doubt, welcome the adop- 
tion of a new code. The news letter also 
comments that such a code will enable the 
state to help those interested in child wel- 
fare to keep many children ia their own 
homes, “leaving the institutions freer to 
deal with those who have a more direct 


claim on them because of the impossibility 


of reestablishing the family group from 
which these children come.” 


THE assistant attorney-general of Georgia 
has recently handed down an interpretation 
of the juvenile court law of the state which — 
makes it mandatory upon all superior court — 
judges to designate an existing court of 


‘record in every county in the state to act 


as a juvenile court. In spite of the fact that 
this law has been on the statute books for 
several years, there are only about fifteen 
juvenile courts in the state at the present 
time. Juvenile offenders have been found 
by investigators of the Department of Child 
Welfare, locked in jails with adults. This 
new interpretation of the law makes it pos- 
sible for the department to request superior 
judges to establish juvenile courts on their 
citcuits. 

PRESIDENT WILSON, William Howard 
Taft and Cardinal O’Connell head a long 
list of distinguished names signed to a dec- 
laration drafted by John Spargo in protest 
against the “organized campaign of anti- 
Semitism’” which has made its appearance 
in the United States in conformity to similar 
campaigns in Europe. Not only are current 
charges against the Jews as a race denied 
as baseless, but the document goes on to 
say: “Anti-Semitism is almost invariably as- 
sociated with lawlessness and with brutality 
and injustice. It is also invariably found 
closely intertwined with other sinister forces, 
particularly those which are corrupt, reac- 
tionary and oppressive.” 


] 

SOCIAL workers will be interested in the 
announcement that Warren Lightfoot and 
Berkeley F. Tobey have organized a social — 
service bureau to assist social service or-. 
ganizations in raising funds and in their 
publcity campaigns. The bureau is called 

the House of Lightfoot and is located in the 

Metropolitan Tower, New York city. Mr. 

Tobey has just finished five years as circu- 
lation manager of the New Repubic. Mr. 
Lightfoot and Mr. Tobey will publish a 

book on Social Service Advertising the first 

of the year. 


HOW to meet unemployment is the title 


of a four-page leaflet issued by the Com- “a 


mittee on Unemployment of the Buffalo 
Bureau of Public Welfare, of which 
Frederic Almy is chairman. It is com- 
posed entirely of quotations from three im- 


portant reports on the subject published as : 


a result of the unemployment crisis of 1914- 
15. with nine recommendations by the com- 
mittee in favor of increased public employ- 
ment, adoption of part time by employers, 
dormitory provision for single men, estab- 


‘lishment of a relief fund, classification and — 


prompt visitation of applicants for relief, 
support of existing city and local agencies 
in their separate efforts. 


Thank oe 
of results.’—C. . 


RATES: 


consecutive insertions. 


‘Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A lady with experience, not 


over 50 years of age, as care-taker for boys 
in Children’s Home, Schenectady, New York. 
Salary $40 per month and home. —._- 


“WANTED: by a civic agency in a large 
eastern state, an executive secretary of 
training and experience, to extend influence 
and usefulness of the association, and to con- 
duct legislative propaganda, civic educa- 
- tion, etc., and organize local centers. State 
fully experience, qualifications, salary ex- 
pected, etc. All replies confidential. Ref- 
erences. 3744 SURVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL Workers of any de- 
scription will hear something of great in- 
terest by communicating with Mr. Gm. 
' Hessels, 14 Horatio Street, New York City. 


SERVICES required of couple as Super- 
intendent and Matron of home for Jewish 
Working Boys in New: York City; answer 
giving full particulars, H. M. Lewy, 2 

Rector Sreet, N. Y. C. 


ASSISTANT Superintendent wanted at 
Texas Girls’ Training School. Must have 
executive ability, college education or equal. 
Initial salary $1200 and maintenance. Must 
be good disciplinarian. 3741 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Experienced, qualified, dis- 
‘trict supervisors and case workers for fam- 
ily case work. Knowledge of Yiddish es- 
sential. State experience, education, and 
salary expected. 3739 SURVEY. 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED Jewish Child- 
Placing Agency located in a large eastern 
city requires the services of a young Jewish 
’ woman to act as case supervisor and assis- 
tant to superintendent. Applicant, with col- 
lege education and special training for and 
experience in child- “placing, is preferred. 
3738 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Woman Head resident or 
man and wife for unusual opportunity for 
creative work in Setlement House. Under- 
standing of Italian temperament, social 
vision and settlement experience necessary. 
Reply Federal Hill House, 400 Atwells Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


WANTED: Superintendent for boys’ 
“School of Opportunity,” located on a 280 
acre farm in California. Superintendent to 
be experienced supervisor of education and 
_ to possess good social presence, as well as 
executive and organizing ability. One fa- 
miliar with California conditions preferred. 
Business management is under separate head. 
__ ©. M. Davis, Box 157, Chino, Calif. 


fi await receipt of copies! 


Display eo 25 cents per agate Tine. pes to the ick: 
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THE SURVEY 


The ad ‘was 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, experienced in social 
and personnel work and office management, 
desires full time volunteer position in city; 
references furnished; answer on official 
stationery. 3746 SURVEY. \ 


YOUNG WOMAN, ‘university graduate, — 


registered nurse, teaching, public health and 
institutional experience, desires change. 
Will consider any associated line of work. 
Willing to travel. 3733 Survey. 


WANTED: Position in Boys’ Home in 
the country. Have training and experience 
for executive work or teach manual train- 
ing. 3719. SURVEY. 


TRAINED Public Health Nurse, several 
years’ experience desires position. Available 
after, February rst. 3735 ‘SURVEY. 


WOMAN executive, several years’ ex- 
perience Manager of Children’s Home, de- 
sires similar posiion. 3745 SURVEY. 
7 


EXPERIENCED and trained boys’ work- 


er desires position in Boys’ Home, probation 


work, child placing organization or similar 
work. Can teach the Mechanical and Man- 
ual arts. 3740 SURVEY. | 


er 


MAN and wife, now superintedent and 
matron of Children’s Home, desire similar 


work elsewhere or would accept assistants’. 


place in large institution. 3742 SURVEY. 


YOUNG COLLEGE WOMAN of 
medical social experience is avail- 
able to organize a soclal service 
New England 
Apply Appointment Bu- 
and 
264 Boylston 


department. In a 
Hospital. 
reau,| Women’s Educational 
‘Industrial Union, 
Street, Boston 17, 


Public Health Nursing Education . 
at the Teachers College 
of the South 
A thoroughgoing course in Public Health 
Nursing for properly qualified nurses in the 
South. A six months’ course with excep- 
tional theoretical introduction to- and prac- 
tical experience in all forms of public health 
nursing, in both city and rural communities, 
In offering this course the college has been 
assisted by the American Red Cross which 
provides scholarships for properly qualified 
nurses. Students may begin work in Octo- 
ber, January, March, or June. 
For information address 
Miss Dora M. Barnes, Director 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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National Liberal Immigration League, 
Station F, New York City. ; 


Workers’ Enucatron. A study of Amer|— 
Foreign experiments, by Arthur _Glea) ] 
cents a copy. The Bureau of Indus’ 
search, Room 31, 289 Fourth Ave., Nell. 
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Crepit Unions. 


Free on request to Mas: 
Union Assn., 


5 Park ee Bostoz 


DEBATE ON BrrtH ConrTROL. 
famous advocate of birth 
Russell, well-known speaker and assist 
poration counsel of New York City. 
“Resolved: That the spreading of birth 
knowledge is injurious to the a of 
ity.” Held in New York City, Decem 
1920. Published by the Fine i 
ar West 8th Street, New York City, ‘ 
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“BeN-Cent MEAts, by aidtenee Nesbitt. 
of Am. School of Home Beonomics, 
69th St., Chicago. 10 cents. 
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@Betier Times reports the most impor 
ties of the 2000 charitable and pub 
agencies in New York City. Ten i 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


Hospital Social Service; monthly $200 
published by the Hospital Soci ae: 
sociation of New York ae, Inc., 19 F 
Street, New York, ; 


jai Fiypienks quarterly; $2.00 a 
lished by the National Committee 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New Yor 
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EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures 
Consultation Service. Address Miss 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 
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